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The Role of the Consultant 


Jack R. Gibb 


The past few years have seen increasing professionalization of the 
consultant role. Reciprocal to this professionalization, groups and organi- 
zations are seeking more and more professional help. In this issue a 
group of professional consultants attempt to define the consultant role 
and to clarify some of the technical, professional, and ethical issues aris- 
ing out of this increased professionalization and this augmented demand. 
The writers hope to stimulate some needed research, move toward further 
differentiation of a body of theory related to the consultant process, en- 
courage the development of more adequate professional training pro- 
grams for consultants, and stimulate discussion and increased self- 
consciousness among consultants. 

In a sense everyone is a consultant. Everyone has impulses to give 
advice, information, or help. Teachers, parents, and friends are con- 
sultants, Specialists in management, human relations, or finance are 
consultants. Also, everyone at times feels the need for help. In order that 
the consultantship between the helper and the recipient optimally meet 
the needs of both parties, appropriate relationships must be built. It is 
necessary that both parties have certain kinds of skills, knowledge, and 
awareness in order to establish these relationships. When this process 
becomes professionalized certain new dimensions and complications enter 
the picture. A body of literature arises, dormant ethical issues come into 
focus, areas of competence and prerogative become differentiated, 
standards of performance become formalized, social psychological theory 
gets stretched, new research programs are launched, new courses and new 
professional curricula are instituted, budgets and organization charts 
are modified, comfortable organizational boundaries and formats are 
permeated, and people begin to talk of new professional organizations 
and problems of certification and social control. 

This issue does not aim at complete coverage of these organizational, 
psychological, cultural, professional, and ethical problems. It is hoped 
that the issue will be helpful if a few of the problems are examined in 
detail. In the following article, Ronald Lippitt examines the consultant’s 
job and suggests that the consultant ask himself some penetrating ques- 
tions as he enters the consulting relationship. He sets a frame of refer- 
ence for reading the subsequent papers. 

Wide differences exist in the nature of the consultant relationship, 
the skills that consultants bring, the duration of consulting, the kind of 
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client system, and the kinds of entry into, directions of, and termination 
of the relationship. In this issue we confine ourselves to a limited band 
of relationships—consultants who work with groups, organizations, and 
communities on problems of social interaction. In four case studies, 
five experienced professionals attempt, while meeting the demands 
of brevity, to give specific illustrations of problems and issues that are 
produced by the interactions between the consultant and his client 
system. Richard Beckhard describes what happened when a manage- 
ment consultant entered a client system by contacting top manage- 
ment of a small company and how the ensuing relationships were in- 
fluenced by certain assumptions held by the consultant. He spells out 
these assumptions and how they influenced the relationship. Charles 
Seashore and Elmer Van Egmond describe a combined consultant and 
training role working with a total staff as a face-to-face process. 
Gordon Lippitt traces the steps that developed when a training and 
consulting organization became the consultant to another institution, 
in this case a large national voluntary organization, how contagion de- 
veloped throughout the client organization, and how further differentia- 
tion occurred among members of an emerging consultant team to meet 
the demands of the contagion. Edward Moe details the changes in the 
consultant role and in committee structures that occurred when a social 
scientist worked as a consultant to a community system. He describes 
the assumptions made by the consultant theorist who attempted to 
relate to systems within systems. 

The probing reader will see many common problems that run as 
threads through these descriptions. Each reporter describes experiences 
related to at least the following problems: 

1. Entry into the client system and how the form and nature of 
entry predetermines certain consequences in the ensuing relationship. 

2. Diagnosis—examination of motives of the client and the consult- 
ant, of problem definition and assessment of barriers. 

3. Data collection—agreements upon kinds of data to be gathered 
and methods for gathering them. 

4. Relationship—creating people relations, mutual acceptance of 
personal and resource worth. 

5. Boundary definition—agreements about boundaries in the re- 
lationships and the roles taken. 

6. Resource development—determining the areas in which the con- 
sultant can and should be a resource and how these resources may de- 
velop within the client system. 

7. Decision making—how decisions will be made and what role 
consultants play in this process, ' 

8. Termination—how relationships may be altered as they progress 
and finally terminated without undue trauma to the system. 

There are at least four kinds of interrelated solutions to these prob- 
lems: (1) building a body of systematic theory which may integrate 
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the knowledge about the consultant process and guide the actions of the 
consultant, (2) gathering research data upon basic questions and upon 
operational problems, (3) enriching the experiences of process-conscious 
consultants by further diversified field experiences, and (4) clarification 
of the ethical issues, which loom so important in a self-conscious and 
autocritical society struggling with democratic and participative values. 
Each of the final four articles presents a discussion relevant to one of 
these solution areas, 

Gordon Lippitt describes one of the attempts by a consulting or- 
ganization to gather preliminary data upon perceptions by participants 
in the consulting relationship. The various authors writing in this issue 
are in agreement that the consulting process, to be effective, must be a 
data-gathering enterprise, in which problems are defined, data are 
gathered, and actions are planned on the basis of the best current ap- 
praisal of the data. These articles highlight the need for more operational 
and action research upon this process of joint data gathering, as well 
as for more basic research upon fundamental issues. Some of the critical 
problem areas upon which some data now exist and upon which more 
data are needed are the following: 

1. The determiners and effects of entry into, attachment to, and 
withdrawal from social systems. 

2. The nature and meaning of dependency and counter dependency, 
and their correlates. 

3. The effects of various kinds of feedback upon social systems. 

4. The nature of the process of behavior change and resistance to 
change. 

5. The communication of theory and experience with a minimum 
of interpersonal and defensive resistance, 

6. The processes of role perception, role allocation, and role change. 

Research and theory building are interrelated, hen-and-egg process- 
es. One cannot exist without or perhaps even be distinguished from the 
other, John Glidewell chooses one of the above problem areas and 
brings a background of community consulting and social science training 
to the demonstration of how the problem of entry into or attachment 
to a social system may be conceptualized in such a way as to illuminate 
the problem. for the thoughtful consultant and to directly indicate next 
steps for research. 

Kenneth Benne, from a background of systematic examination of 
the ethical problems in social engineering, points up some of the ethical 
issues that are always implicit and are becoming increasingly explicit 
whenever consultants meet. 

In the final article in the issue, Arthur Blumberg annotates a samp- 
ling of references from the accelerating body of articles that are accumu- 
lating in the relatively amorphous areas of consulting. These articles, in 
the main, report varying experiences of consultants in the field and 
interpretations of these experiences. One is impressed, in reading these 
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articles, with the earnestness of the writers in interpreting their experi- 
ences, and at the same time with the scarcity of research and the meager- 
ness of theory. It is in the hope of stimulating more public examination 
of consulting issues and more theory-based research that this issue is 
dedicated. 





Dimensions of the Consultant’s Job’ 


Ronald Lippitt 


Consultation, like supervision, or love, is a general label for many 
variations of relationship. The general definition of consultation used 
in this paper assumes that— 

1. The consultation relationship is a voluntary relationship between 

2. a professional helper (consultant) and help-needing system 
(client) 

3. in which the consultant is attempting to give help to the client 
in the solving of some current or potential problem, 

4. and the relationship is perceived as temporary by both parties. 

5. Also, the consultant is an “outsider,” i.e., is not a part of any 
hierarchical power system in which the client is located. 

Some additional clarification of this condensed definition is needed. 
The client is conceived to be any functioning social unit, such as a 
family, industrial organization, individual, committee, staff, membership 
association, governmental department, delinquent gang, or hospital 
staff. The consultant is usually a professional helper, such as a marriage 
counselor, management consultant, community organizer, minister, social 
worker, human relations trainer, psychiatrist, applied anthropologist, 
group therapist, or social psychologist. The role of psychological “out- 
sider” may sometimes be taken by a consultant located within the client 
system, such as a member of the personnel department. 

This issue of the Journal does not consider consultation with the 
single individual as client. This relationship has been explored extensive- 
ly in the literature on counseling and psychotherapy. The focus in this 
issue is on the group or larger social system as client. 

One way of examining the role of the consultant is in terms of the 
series of questions or problems the consultant must pose for himself and 
work on during the course of a consulting relationship. Each of these 
questions can be viewed as a professional problem on which information 
is needed, about which theorizing must be done, action must be taken, 
and feedback must be sought by the consultant in order to get data 
about the consequences of the helping actions. The sequence of the 
questions formulated below does not represent any assumption that this 
is the orderly flow of questions and problems in the carrying through of 


* Many of the ideas summarized in this paper are derived from my collabora- 
tions with Jeanne Watson and Bruce Westley as formulated in our joint publica- 
tion The Dynamics of Planned Change. 
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a consultation relationship. Many of the questions are being worked on 
simultaneously at any one time, and the questions keep recurring as the 
process of consultation unfolds. But in order to formulate them as di- 
mensions of a consultant’s role we need to examine them one by one, 
rather than try to reproduce the multi-dimensional complexity of the 
consultant’s job as he experiences it at any moment in time. 

Question 1: What seems to be the difficulty? Where does it come 
from? What’s maintaining it? ; 

Every consultant has a cluster of ideas, or a set of concepts, which 
guide his perception of “what exists” and “what is going on” when he 
comes in contact with a particular group or organization or other social 
unit. This cluster of ideas is his theory about the nature of groups and 
persons in groups and what makes them behave the way they do. For 
some consultants the theory may be largely inarticulate, and the con- 
cepts may not have much systematic refinement, or relationship to each 
other. Nevertheless the consultant must have some kind of theory in 
terms of which to select “what to see” and “how to understand it” 
when he views the complexities of group or organizational life. Other 
consultants approach their task with a relatively systematic framework 
of concepts such as psycho-analytic theory, structure-function theory, 
learning theory, social conflict theory, or role theory. Those without 
much theory have a harder time organizing and comprehending what 
they see. Those with a more systematic theory have a harder time notic- 
ing and interpreting important events which are not taken into account 
by the concepts of their theory. 

In addition to having a systematic descriptive-analytic theory, the 
consultant must have a diagnostic theory which guides him in focusing 
on symptoms of pain or disruption in the system, on evidences that 
things are different from “normal” or “healthy.” Usually a diagnostic 
theory includes both ideas about symptoms or clues that something is 
wrong, and conceptions about the basic causes of certain patterns of 
symptoms. In our study of a wide variety of consultants (Lippitt, Wat- 
son, and Westley, 1958) it seemed possible to delineate several typical 
diagnostic orientations such as: 

1. An inappropriate distribution of power, too diffuse or too 
centralized. 

2. Blockage and immobilization of productive energy. 

3. Lack of communication between the subparts of the system. 

4. A lack of correspondence between external reality and the situa- 
tion as perceived by the client. 

5. A lack of clarity or commitment to goals for action. 

6. A lack of decision-making and action-taking skills. 

These and other theories about “the source of trouble” provide the basis 
for selective probing to secure information from the client which will 
be used to interpret the nature of the difficulty and to make decisions 
about what type of helping should be tried. Also such a diagnostic 
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theory helps to define the directions along which improvement is desired 
and expected, and therefore defines the symptoms of improvement which 
will be watched for in order to know whether there are desired conse- 
quences of the helping efforts. 

Because these two frameworks of theory, systematic and diagnostic, 
play such a central role in the nature and quality of the performance 
of the consultant, it would seem particularly important for research to 
explore the use in practice of systematic theory, and the development 
of improved diagnostic theory. One of the most unexplored areas is that 
of the exact nature of the relationship between general systematic theory 
about groups and organizations and diagnostic theory about pathology 
of social systems. 

Question II: What are my motives as a consultant for becoming 
involved in this helping relationship? What are the bases of my desire 
to promote change? 

Being a professional helper implies responsibility for a high level of 
self-awareness about one’s own values and needs as they may influence 
the helping relationship. Some critical observers of the American scene 
think we demonstrate the value that “any change is better than no 
change.” Such a value would relieve both consultants and clients of a 
great deal of serious responsibility for goal setting, and would make it 
easy to label all resistance to change as bad. Clearly such a position is 
untenable. Another extreme position is sometimes taken which main- 
tains that any planful efforts to stimulate change in others is manipula- 
tive and undemocratic. Very little significant work would get done in the 
world if this unrealistic conception prevailed. The observation of any 
meaningful social process indicates a picture of continuous efforts of 
people and groups to influence each other in the interest of various types 
of goals. The consultant must clarify for himself his own particular 
goals and motivations for influencing others. These questions of values 
are explored in Benne’s contribution to this issue. 

Even in the field of individual psychotherapy a large proportion of 
the individuals in need of help do not, for various reasons, take the 
initiative to seek help. Much attention is being given currently to ways 
of stimulating self-referral and other ways of getting help-needing indi- 
viduals into contact with consultant resources. It is even harder for 
groups or organizations as total systems to clarify a need for help and 
to take initiative to seek help. And if one individual, or subgroup, from 
the potential client approaches a consultant asking for help, can this 
be considered as a request for help from the total system? 

This initiative problem means that consultants who work with 
groups must be prepared to take active initiative to stimulate and de- 
velop helping relationships. This requires a thoughtful job of clarifying 
values involved in such “intervention” into the ongoing life of a group. 
Various consultants have formulated different bases for “the right to 
intervene” with attempts to give help. 
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1. Some consultants feel that a group situation is “calling for help” 
when there is evidence that the social processes of the group are causing 
individual suffering, such as rejection, isolation, scapegoating. Individual 
discomfort and frustration of group members is taken as a valid basis 
for the value judgment that “something: needs to be done.” 

2. Other consultants tend to take a “group welfare” orientation and 
perceive a basis for intervention when there are symptoms that the group 
is suffering because of inefficiencies and inadequacies of its efforts to 
move toward its goals, such as low productivity, or failure of group 
efforts. 

3. Other consultants may take an “institutional welfare” orientation 
and evaluate a group situation as warranting intervention if efforts of a 
group are causing disruption or “pain” for the larger organization or 
for neighboring groups, such as breakdown in one department of an 
organization, or disruption of the neighborhood life by a delinquent gang. 

Many consultants whose reports have been reviewed do not present 
any explicit rationale for making active influence attempts. 

In addition to the “justification for intervention” there is the ques- 
tion of “what goals for change.” On the basis of his diagnostic observa- 
tions does the consultant formulate goals for change in the client, or 
does he work only in terms of goals formulated by the client? 

Some consultants fee] they are justified in acting only in terms of 
goals which have been collaboratively formulated and accepted by both 
the client and the consultant. Other consultants feel they have a right 
to certain methodological goals, such as using good procedures for 
problem solving, but have no right to take positions on the answers to 
the problems (see the Benne discussion). 

This aspect of the job of the group consultant has received very 
little critical exploration in the literature. There would seem to be need 
for active discussion and clarification of the various professional orienta- 
tions. 

Question III]: What seem to be the present, or potential, motivations 
of the client toward change and against change? 

The analysis of change forces and resistance forces is an important 
part of the initial assessment job for the consultant, and also a continu- 
ing challenge during all stages of the consulting relationship. A con- 
ceptual framework for analyzing these forces has been presented by Lewin 
(1947), by Coch and French (1948), and by Lippitt, Watson, and 
Westley (1958). Our comments here are limited to a few special aspects 
of the motivational situation in working with groups as clients. 

In work with individuals feelings of pain and dissatisfaction with 
the present situation are most frequently the dominant driving forces for 
change, but in work with groups very often one of the most important 
motivations, or potential motivations, is a desire to improve group ef- 
ficiency, to achieve some higher level of functioning, even though there 
may be no critical problems in the present situation. Therefore one of the 
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consultant’s jobs with groups is very frequently to help clarify “images 
of potentiality,” rather than to focus on ways of alleviating present pain. 
Perhaps the most crucial aspect of motivational analysis in working with 
groups is the study of the nature and effects of the interdependence be- 
tween the subparts (e.g., subgroups or departments) in the client system. 
An eagerness by one subgroup to change may not be a clue to readiness 
for change of other subgroups or of the total group or organization. 
Learning about the supporting and conflicting relationships between sub- 
groups is a crucial task, and success in getting these facts will determine 
to a great degree whether the consultant is able to develop the necessary 
and appropriate relationship to the total group and to its various sub- 
parts. One of the most frequent forms of resistance to change in group 
clients is the perception by certain subgroups that the consultant is more 
closely related to other subgroups and is “on their side” in any conflict 
of interests. 

Question IV: What are my resources, as a consultant, for giving the 
kind of help that seems to be needed now, or that may develop? 

The requirements of time and skill needed to carry through a 
psychotherapeutic relationship with an individual have become fairly 
clear. Usually the situation is not so clear in working out a consultative 
relationship with a group or organization, Quite frequently a consultant 
relationship with a group is begun which will require much more time and 
a greater variety of helping skills than are available from the consultant. 
Two unfortunate things seem to happen more frequently in the consulta- 
tion with social units than with individuals. Often the consultant offers 
diagnostic help and arrives at certain recommendations for improvement 
or change, but offers no continuity in the actual working through of the 
meaning of the diagnostic findings for changing procedures, practices, 
and interaction patterns. This dropping of the relationship with the client 
system at such an early stage in the process of changing often results in 
disruption and demoralization because of the inadequacy of the client- 
group to cope with the implications for change without further technical 
help from a consultant. As in the field of medicine, very frequently in 
the area of group consultation the consultant who has the analytic skills 
for diagnosis does not have the training and therapeutic skills required 
for a working through of the implications of the diagnosis. A consultant 
team would seem to be the creative solution in many cases. 

Question V: What preliminary steps of action are needed to explore 
and establish a consulting relationship? 

The paper by Glidewell in this issue explores in some detail the 
dynamics of forming a consultant attachment to a group. We would like 
to add three comments here about this dimension of the consultant’s job. 

As pointed out previously, groups as groups are much slower to 
develop and clarify an awareness of the need for help than are indi- 
viduals. Therefore group consultants have a greater responsibility for de- 
veloping techniques of helping the social system develop this aware- 
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ness through appropriate communication procedures, This often requires 
taking an active initiative of a kind frowned on in the field of individual 
consultation. Examples of useful techniques are presented by Lippitt, 
Watson, and Westley (1958). 

The defining of a “trial period” or pilot project as a basis for ex- 
ploring a possible consulting relationship should also be emphasized. 
This provides an opportunity to establish relationships to all the different 
subgroups and to clarify expectations about a readiness to change and 
about the nature of the consultant’s role. 

The third problem which is typical at this stage is “getting trapped” 
into a special relationship with one of the subgroups which makes it 
difficult to move into a relationship with other subgroups and with the 
total client system. In initial contacts it is very difficult to know whether 
an administrator, for example, is speaking as a representative of the or- 
ganization, as a representative of a small subgroup, or only for himself. 
The techniques of dual entry and multiple entry have been developed 
to meet this situation. Getting into contact with the whole client is one 
of the most challenging skill problems for the group consultant. In an 
organization or community this often means working closely with a 
group of representatives from all units to keep channels of communica- 
tion open to all parts of the system. 

Question VI: How do I as consultant guide, and adapt to, the 
different phases of the process of changing? 

The consultant who works through the problems of changing with 
a group finds that there are several phases or stages to the process of 
working through, and that those phases require different levels of relation- 
ship and different kinds of helping skills, Starting from Lewin’s (1947) 
three phase analysis, Lippitt, Watson, and Westley (1958) discovered in 
their comparative study of a population of consultants that seven phases 
could be identified with some degree of consistency. These were: 

1. The development of a need for change. 

2. The establishment of a consulting relationship. 

3. The clarification of the client problem. 

4. The examination of alternative solutions and goals. 

5. The transformation of intentions into actual change efforts. 

6. The generalization and stabilization of a new level of functioning 
or group structure. 

7. Achieving a terminal relationship with the consultant and a con- 
tinuity of change-ability. 

These are very general labels for a great variety of activities, but 
do seem to help clarify some of the shifts of goal and changes of consult- 
ing activity that take place during the total cycle of a consulting rela- 
tionship. 

As the consultant works with a group on phase 4, the examination 
of alternative possibilities for improvement, it usually becomes clear 
that various types of special skill training will be needed to support the 
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group’s change efforts. This emphasizes the importance of Glidewell’s 
distinction (in this issue) between the consultant and the consultant- 
trainer, It is our belief that most consulting relationships with groups 
require a consultant-trainer role to carry through an adequate job of 
problem solving. It is important for the consultant to clarify for himself 
the nature and the timing of this shift from the more non-directive role 
of helping a group develop and clarify its own goals for change to the 
more active directive role of helping the group learn the procedures 
and skills needed for them to move with efficiency and success toward 
the goals they have established. It is an unhappy picture to see a group 
floundering and unsuccessful in their change efforts because the consultant . 
has not been able to shift from the consultant role appropriate to the 
earlier phases of consultation to the more active training role which is 
usually necessary for the successful carrying through of the later phases 
of consultation. 

Question VII: How do I help promote a continuity of creative 
changeability? 

A successful process of consultation with an organization or a group 
ends with at least three kinds of learnings: 

1. The organization has learned to cope more adequately with the 
problem or problems which initiated the consulting process, 

2. The organization has learned how to function more adequately in 
clarifying future problems as they emerge and to make appropriate de- 
cisions about seeking for outside help when needed. 

3. The organization has learned new procedures and new types 
of organization to help it maintain a healthy state of changeability in 
adapting to changing conditions and in utilizing potentialities for creative 
improvement in group functioning and productivity. Perhaps the most 
challenging task for the consultant in this regard is to discover ways of 
training the group to use procedures of data collection and analysis on 
a continuing basis which will permit the identification of new problems 
and possibilities. In small face to face groups this may mean helping the 
group to develop functions of group observation and feedback as a con- 
tinuing part of the group practice, without continuing dependency on the 
consultant. In larger organizations it may mean helping in the setting up 
of new staff functions of data collection, feedback, and skill training 
which will keep the organization tooled up to a continuous process of 
creative adaptation and social invention. 

This is a very incomplete itemization of the dimensions of the con- 
sultant’s job as explored in the several papers of this issue. We have 
tried to emphasize some of the dimensions which seem to represent a 
special challenge and need for exploration on the part of consultants 
working with organizations or groups as contrasted to those working 
with individuals as clients. Perhaps the greatest challenge is that of con- 
tinuously exploring the relevance of systematic theory from the behavior- 
al sciences, and finding opportunities for contributing to the body of 
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theory through efforts to achieve a conceptual grasp of “what's going on” 
as we work at the job of giving help to groups in solving their problems 
of development and productivity. A basic integration of scientific theory 
and professional skills will be the continuing need as this field of social 
engineering develops. 
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Helping a Group with Planned Change: 
A Case Study 


Richard Beckhard 


This article reports an attempt by a consultant to assist a client 
system in an industrial setting to diagnose management communications 
and to plan systematically a change in relationships among the key 
executives, the department heads, and their different departments. The 
events to be described took place over a period of about a year, and 
indicate the trend toward a change which took place and is taking place 
in this particular management group. 


The Client System 


The Vernon Company is a small company of about 200 employees. 
They manufacture chemical products which go into household cleaners. 
The president of the company has held his office for ten years. He be- 
lieves strongly in the importance of effective human relations and in 
keeping up-to-date with modern management theory and practices. The 
vice-president of sales has been with the company for fifteen years and 
is largely responsible for its tremendous growth since World War II. 
Two other department heads make up the executive committee: a vice- 
president in charge of production, research, and engineering, and a 
controller. 

Reporting to these four men are eleven department heads. With 
the exception of two regional sales managers, the entire group works 
together in a small headquarters office and members are in daily contact 
with each other. Because it is a small organization strong “family feeling” 
has developed. They have developed a high degree of awareness of 
each other and of each other’s way of work. 


The Status of Some of the Relationships Prior to the Change Effort 


Since the change goal was an improvement of various relationships 
in the work situation, it will be useful to look briefly at some relationships 
that existed at the beginning of the change effort. 

The president and the sales vice-president, who are very different 
people with differing backgrounds, had tremendous difficulty in com- 
municating with each other. There was considerable competition be- 
tween the two men in executive meetings and a tendency to reject each 
other’s ideas. 
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The vice-president of production and research had, when he moved 
into that position, made one of his subordinates director of the labora- 
tory. This man, who is an excellent research man, proved to be an inade- 
quate administrator. The laboratory was not producing new ideas, or 
new applications of existing products, fast enough to meet the sales 
department’s needs and requirements. 

The regional sales managers felt that the home office sales people 
were overdemanding in their requirements and lacked understanding of 
field problems. There was open conflict between one of these men and 
the vice-president of sales. 

The following is illustrative of relationship problems that existed. 
As an outgrowth of a permissive management policy, each supervisor 
freely interpreted office procedures in a way he deemed functional to his 
department. For example, if one supervisor wanted to give his secretary 
an afternoon off because she had worked overtime the previous week, 
he had freedom to do this. Discipline was fairly lax in terms of morning 
arrival time. Coffee breaks were overextended. A few supervisors who 
were enforcing the policies literally were both frustrated and unhappy 
with the other supervisors who tended not to enforce them and were even 
more unhappy with a system which allowed this flexibility. 

It should be remembered that the specific illustrations of difficulties 
did not reflect low morale or an inefficient operation. On the contrary, 
the management group was quite cohesive and highly committed to the 
organization’s goals. This very cohesiveness caused what might be minor 
irritations in another setting to become items of high importance, since 
they were seen as threats to the cohesiveness of the group. 


Assumptions Underlying the Consultant’s Strategy 


Following is a more or less chronological account from the first 
contact by the client system to the point of replanning. Before describing 
the step by step process, it might be helpful to the reader to understand 
the assumptions which the consultant brought to the relationship. 

The first assumption was that there are several developmental 
phases in a client-consultant relationship which more or less follow in 
sequence and are repeated. One way of thinking about the phases is 
that there are two parallel and simultaneous agenda on which the client 
and the client system must work: the work on the problem, and the 
work on the relationship. 

A further set of assumptions underlining the change agent’s strategy 
was that this type of change problem was essentially a learning problem 
and that for the persons involved in the client system to change in their 
behavior toward each other and for relationships therefore to improve, 
it was essential that the individuals in the system learn some new diag- 
nostic skills, some new behaviors and some better ways of getting in- 
formation about the effects of their own behavior on other members of 
the system. The aim of the consultant then was to help set up conditions 
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which would optimize learning. These conditions would include estab- 
lishing a training climate, interpersonal exposure, some personal feed- 
back, and some opportunities for individuals to experiment with new 
behaviors. 

A third assumption was that a major function of the consultant was 
to help the client collect appropriate and correct information about 
feelings in the situation and then to help create a training or learning 
situation in which those concerned could, in a supportive climate, look at 
this information and work jointly on ways of dealing with it. 


Step 1: Initial Contact by Client System 


The president of the organization knew the consultant from other 
affiliations and initiated the request for help. He saw the problem as one 
of improving communication between himself and the sales vice-presi- 
dent since both needed to find ways of listening to each other better 
and solving problems together with less emotionality. He also felt that 
the executive committee was overdependent on him and that it was not 
taking the initiative which he would like to see it take in acting as a 
leadership group. He had some questions about the effectiveness of a 
junior management board which he had set up and to which all of the 
members of the management group belonged, exclusive of the executive 
committee. This board acted in an advisory capacity to the executive 
group. It was seen by the president as a way of getting more participa- 
tion from the junior executives and more feeling of involvement in the 
management of the company. 


Step 2: Defining the Problem and Establishing the Relationship 


The president felt that there was a need for some formal training 
of the management group on communications, improving meetings, and 
leadership skills. He felt initially that what was needed was some sort 
of training program, perhaps a series of monthly management confer- 
ences, or some weekend workshops for the top management group. 

As the president discussed his problem, it became clear to the con- 
sultant that it was necessary to collect much additional data before 
planning any activity. The consultant team proposed a fact-finding step 
to ascertain how the various members of the client system saw the 
“work world” and where they saw difficulties in communication, re- 
lationships, and problem-solving. The president agreed to this fact- 
finding step. Members of the consulting team held individual inter- 
views and collected attitude and perception data at four levels in the 
organization: the president the vice-presoident, the department heads, 
and a sample of supervisors reporting to the department heads. These 
data were tabulated and classified into four categories: decision-making, 
authority, communications, and meetings. 

After the data were put together in crude form, the consultant met 
with the president and “fed back” the information to him, using quotes 
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from the interviews. The president then convened a meeting of his 
executive committee. The consultant fed back the same data to them 
without editorial comment. The president then held a discussion with 
his vice-presidents on the implications of the data. Subsequent meetings 
were held with all the department heads by area. 

The consultant made no attempt to interpret the data except in 
terms of clarification and suggested no action at this time. 


Step 3: Planning First Action Step 

After the data had been fed back to all concerned, the consultant 
met again with the president and the executive committee to re-diagnose 
the problem and to make specific plans for the first action step. It was 
decided to convene a three-day weekend meeting of the executive group 
and the junior management group at an isolated location removed from 
the work setting. At this time the data collected in the interviews would 
be fed back again in an organized form as the basis for setting up prob- 
lems on which the group could work during the conference. 

A meeting plan was developed using the data as a basis. Some 
appropriate theory was developed which, it was hoped, would help the 
client group to understand some of the reasons for concerns they ex- 
pressed as well as pointing out to them some possible ways of dealing 
with them. 

The general plan for the three-day conference included three 
types of activities: (1) presentations of organization behavior and com- 
munications theory; (2) problem-solving sessions dealing with relation- 
ship problems that existed within the group; and (3) demonstration- 
helping sessions in which the total group worked on some back-home 
operational problem. 

To indicate how the plan actually worked, we will describe the 
activities of the first day. 

The conference opened with a presentation of charts containing a 
summary of the material which the participants had produced. The 
consultant asked the group to analyze and discuss the meaning of the 
various items on the board. This discussion took most of the morning of 
the first day. At the end of the morning, one of the consultants pre- 
sented a lecturette on some ways of looking at organizations. He in- 
cluded some organization behavior theory that would help the group to 
see the relationships among structure, functions, and roles. 

In the afternoon, the consultants, who by then had created a fairly 
high degree of dependency on the part of the participants, changed 
roles and suggested that they would act as resources if needed but that 
the task for the afternoon was to identify some of the problems mentioned 
in the data and begin to work on them. The group accepted the task 
and very quickly identified one relationship problem that had been part 
of the original data: the problem of the director of research in his re- 
lationships with his laboratory people, the vice-president, the president, 
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and the other departments. This provided a common “case” for the 
group. 

For example, it became apparent that the vice-president of research 
and engineering had been over-protecting the research director, and 
was doing the same thing in the meeting. This behavior was called to 
the vice-president’s attention by a number of members of the group 
who used the vice-president’s presentation of the research director’s 
problem as an illustration. This “feedback” came as quite a shock to 
the research vice-president but he was able to absorb it and use it in his 
subsequent behavior. 

The three days were spent in a series of such problem-solving ses- 
sions interspersed with theory presentations. On the second evening, the 
entire group served as consultants on a particular program which the 
sales department was contemplating and one on which they wished 
help from other departments. This was a fairly dramatic session with 
the whole group bringing its resources to bear on a corporate problem 
which directly affected only one department but which had consequences 
for all of them. 

One assumption underlying the conference design was that unless 
whatever learnings came out during the conference could be made 
consciously transferable to the back-home situation, the group would 
not be getting maximum value from the conference. Accordingly, the 
third morning was spent meeting in vertical “family groups.” 

In the latter half of the morning, the groups came together and 
reported those items on which they wanted help from other departments. 
The group then discussed further steps in the development of its own 
working together. Several action steps were taken. (1) Each area 
planned to have weekly staff meetings of its whole group for the next 
few months. (2) It was agreed that four to six months later there 
should be another quick sampling of how things were going through a 
series of group interviews, and a brief conference with the total group. 
(3) It was felt that for a period of a couple of years the group should 
meet as a total group at least once a year and perhaps twice. (4) The 
junior management group was to study its own functions and report 
back in the Fall. 


Step 4: Assessment of Effects 


It had been agreed that there would be no further contact between 
the client system and the consultant until people had had a chance to 
apply some of the findings of the conference to their work settings. The 
consultant team did predict, on the basis of the conference itself, that 
some of the following relationship changes might be observable. 

1. The president and the sales vice-president, who had had consider- 
able interaction during the meeting and who had given each other 
quite a bit of feedback, might be able to listen a little more effectively 
to each other. 
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2. The overcontrolling behavior of the vice-president of production 
and research might be eased. 

3. A somewhat more realistic self-image might be developed on the 
part of the junior management group. 

4. Communications between heads of areas and the people report- 
ing to them might be improved. 

It was agreed that these predictions would be checked with subse- 
quent data. 


Step 5: Replanning and Reestablishing the Relationship 


Approximately four months after the first conference the client 
group again contacted the consultant team and said that they were 
ready to explore next steps. A number of changes had been noticed in 
terms of relationships. Some specific problems of the first conference 
had been dealt with to everyone’s satisfaction. Some problems, particu- 
larly the relationship between junior and senior management, showed 
little change. People were ready to review their progress and see “where 
we go from here.” 

The consultant felt that it would again be desirable to collect in- 
formation on perceptions and feelings from various parts of the system 
and that it would also be important to have the maximum amount of 
participation on the part of the members of the management group in 
the further planning of their work toward this general change and im- 
provement. He therefore arranged a two-day meeting in which he met 
with the total training group in two subgroups for a group interview. In 
addition he held individual interviews with a number of the key people. 

At these two meetings, the groups indentifed those items on which 
some progress had been made and also identified the key concerns which 
had emerged during the intervening few months. 

The following day, the total group met with the consultant. The 
consultant put in agenda form the various issues which had been identi- 
fied the previous day in the interview groups. The group tackled the 
problems, taking some action where action was indicated. Some of the 
specific actions of that day were: 

1. Revising of the job descriptions for the junior group, redefining 
their responsibilities and the boundaries of their authority. 

2. Setting up a study of the wage and salary program. 

3. Establishing new communications procedures between the junior 
and senior management group. 

4. Deciding to meet as a total group every three months without a 
consultant for a one-day management conference. 

5. Planning to have a consultant meet periodically with the execu- 
tive committee and be available during those visits to meet with any 
individual of the total group who wished to talk with him. 

The reader will note here a marked change in the relationship be- 
tween the client system and the consultant. The client is moving toward 
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a more independent status. He recognizes the consultant’s possible contri- 
bution but wishes to be able to move forward without this help where- 
ever he can. At the same time he does not want to cut off the help. 

There were several rather marked differences in the tone and ac- 
tivities between this conference and the first one. The reader will note 
that in the first conference the general theme was diagnosing the re- 
lationships between the parts of the system and trying to find some 
way of giving and accepting feedback. The giving and accepting of 
feedback had been developed as a group standard. The theme of the 
second conference was learning to solve problems better. Out of this 
second meeting came joint planning and establishment of procedures for 
implementing the planning. Now the group could be more self-determin- 
ing. It selected its own procedural development with the three monthly 
conferences. It identified the need for maintaining the group as a group. 
And it also defined a different role for the consultant. 


Summary 


A few comments relative to the assumptions made prior to con- 
sultation in this particular case may be useful in thinking about the con- 
sulting process. 

1. It is necessary to establish a relationship with the several parts 
of the system before any effective problem-solving can be started. 

2. It is important to establish a climate and procedures for feed- 
back both between the helper and the client system and among the parts 
of the client system if effective change is to take place. 

3. The consultant must continuously assess the readiness and the 
capacity of the client system to change. 

4. Because a change situation of this kind is primarily a learning 
situation, it is incumbent on the consultant to create a series of condi- 
tions in which the client system can learn. 

5. The consultant must be critical of his own motivations in terms 
of types of material presented or help offered. He must be sure that the 
material is designed to meet both perceived and real client needs, not 
only the consultant’s perception of client needs. 

6. The consultant should be aware at all times that in a healthy 
change relationship the client should always be able to reject the ideas, 
the help, and the relationship. 

7. It is desirable to create conditions where the consultants can 
withdraw, at least temporarily, so that the group can become inde- 
pendent and can grow. 

8. It is equally important after an initial change effort that some 
procedural planning be done for reestablishing the relationship, evalu- 
ating the interim action, and evaluating the consultant’s role. 

9. It is desirable for the consultant to be prepared to accept and 
help develop new role relationships as the client system gets stronger so 
that it can move from a dependent relationship to a more independent 
and finally an interdependent state. 
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Consulting with a National Organization: 
A Case Study’ 


Gordon L. Lippitt 


This case study on consultation with an organization will deal with 
a continuing consultation process with a large semi-governmental social 
welfare organization covering the period of 1953 to 1959. 

This national organization has a national headquarters staff of 655 
employees. It is organized on the basis of four regional operations and an 
overseas field of activity. There are 1,080 paid employees in these regional 
offices under direct supervision of a field staff of 350 who give direct field 
consultation and program guidance to some 3,700 local units of the or- 
ganization. It is estimated that the local units of this organization, includ- 
ing the regional and national office, involve some 2,000,000 volunteers. 

This presentation of an organizational consulting case is a personal 
report by the author, and has not been reviewed or cleared with the or- 
ganization’s officials. The existence of the article and its purposes were 
discussed, however, with the appropriate persons in the organization. 


Developing a Sense of Need for Help or Stimulating a Need for Change 
in the Organization. ; 

The basic feeling of need for consultation came out of a request 
made to the training staff of this organization by the management person- 
nel to make a study of existing training practices and theories in industrial, 
educational, and voluntary organizations as these relate to management 
development. 

To implement this survey the training office of the organization 
selected a representative task force of all levels of management from the 
Vice President to Local Unit Executives to study existing training needs 
and to recommend to the management a program for meeting these 
needs. 

This step developed a readiness in management to take a serious 
look at the best way to develop leaders in the organization; in the train- 
ing office to become involved in the assessment process; and in the 
various organizational levels to use the Study Committee. 

The organization had been carrying on a program for many years 
in the area of orientation training, on-the-job training, and specialized 


* The author wishes to acknowledge gratefully the help of Aieleen Waldie in 
the preparation of this report. 
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vocational skills training in particular program areas. A management 
survey, conducted in the organization in the early ’50’s, was an additional 
force in the “readiness phase.” Although very few of the recommenda- 
tions from the survey were implemented in the organization’s normal, 
day-by-day operation, it was recognized that some of them might be 
meaningful. 

As a result of these forces affecting consultation readiness, particu- 
larly as related to interest in a management-training program, the or- 
ganization, through its training office, contracted with the National 
Training Laboratories to consult with the organization’s Study Com- 
mittee to explore next steps in implementing the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 


Developing and Defining the Helping Relationship with the Organization. 


The helping relationship with the organization changed as its needs 
grew and developed and the need of its work in society changed. The 
relationship became defined in working with the organization: 

Consultation on an organizational activity over a period of time. 
The initial type of helping relationship involved a consultant to plan 
a management-training activity. Working with the organization Study 
Committee, the consultant helped assess the basic needs for such train- 
ing. They emerged as follows: 

1. That the basic skills needed to improve personal performance of 
management people are increased awareness of such performance and its 
effect on others; increased skill in diagnosing the work situation in which 
they operate; increased understanding of the nature of a modern, com- 
plex organizaticn and of action necessary to achieve its goals effectively. 

2. That the technical skills of the organization manager, such as 
budget-making and time-planning, can be effectively used only if the 
manager develops basic insights, skills, and understandings. 

3. That the emerging body of information in the social sciences 
about the nature of organization—how people behave in their work 
groups within the organization—must be a primary resource in the de- 
velopment of any curriculum. This implies the need for building in a 
continuous application of emerging social-science knowledge about 
people in organizations and developing the methods of training in these 
areas. 

The Study Committee, in light of its findings, recommended to 
management that the organization enter into this program on the basis 
of long-range planning rather than regard it as a panacea or a “grease 
gun” approach to training. On the basis of this recommendation, man- 
agement made a decision to support a three-year initial program in the 
field of management development, with the thought that such a period 
of time would provide effective evaluation of the program, and an op- 
portunity to see a real “test” of the methods and philosophy being 
used in carrying out management training. 
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Use of training specialists in certain functions within the organiza- 
tion. In planning the management school, the need was recognized 
for outside specialists in various fields of public administration, social 
work, business administration, sociology, psychology, and related fields 
who could be helpful in carrying out the program. Additionally, as the 
program progressed, strategic consultants were made available to such 
different levels of the organization as community units and regional of- 
fices in an effort to help them utilize training specialists. The latter, 
then, is an aspect of the use of consultants that developed through their 
use with the organization, and constitutes an additional definition of the 
helping relationship. 

Development of the concept of “core consultants.” Another phase 
of the helping relationship, which emerged after three years’ experience 
in conducting the program, resulted from the widening interest in or- 
ganization training and the recognized need for a continuous relation- 
ship with consultants. The organization hired a group of three core con- 
sultants, who together developed a philosophy, methods of consulting, 
and a close working relationship with one another. They were persons 
with skills from the fields of research, education, training, community or- 
ganization, and management. Although the core consultants were fre- 
quently assigned to work on special projects as individuals, both they 
and the organization training office maintained a common liaison and a 
“thinking through” process of the total needs of the organization. 


Clarifying or Diagnosing the Nature of the Difficulties in the Organiza- 
tion. 


The Study Committee’s work with the consultant clarified a number 
of difficulties within the organization. They were: 

Distance between the policy makers and the implementers. Question- 
naires, interviews, and reports indicated that one of the existing problems 
was the factor of distance between the policy makers at the national 
level and the ultimate consumers in the local units. This distance caused 
some misunderstanding, resistances, and poor communication in the 
work of the organization at the community level. 

Program isolation and competition among various program units. 
In such a multi-program type of organization, competition among various 
program units is almost inevitable. Here it was evidenced by a lack of 
inter-communication about programs plus the inability of many partici- 
pants at the local unit level to get a “total picture” of the organization 
and its work. 

Communication difficulties between program segments of the or- 
ganization and different levels of organization hierarchy. Four levels of 
hierarchy in the organization—national office, regional office, field staff, 
and local communities—posed numerous communication problems. 
Despite newsletters, management directives, and other means of com- 
munication, the amount of face-to-face communication among levels 
was limited. 
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Problem of remote supervision in light of the widespread nature of 
the organization. The problem of remote supervision was most evident 
in the relationship between the field staff, constantly “on the road,” and 
their supervisors in the regional offices. While this arrangement permitted 
a great deal of freedom, it prevented good communication, in-service 
development, and an effective relationship between supervision and 
subordinate. 

Continued need to build a more effective relationship between 
volunteers and paid staff. The volunteers, the basic policy-makers on the 
national board, are also a real part of the “staff,’ from national 
headquarters on down to the local unit level. However, the problems 
of perception, recognition, authority, and role relationship between paid 
and volunteer staff persist, despite the organization’s history of effective 
utilization of volunteers, 

This problem is, of course, typical of nearly every volunteer type 
of agency. Significant here is the fact that this organization, by “integrat- 
ing” volunteers into all levels of the organization, caused relationship 
problems in many personnel situations. 

Need to develop standards of training in organization and under- 
standing of its contribution to various program efforts. Extensive training 
went on throughout the organization, particularly in the program service 
areas, with most of the program segments taking responsibility for train- 
ing within their own area of specialty, However, with the lack of common 
standards for the kinds of training being given, it was obvious to the 
Study Committee that a need existed to develop such standards and to 
exercise some control on the development of trainers to service more 
adequately the educational processes in the various phases of organization 
work, 

Need for additional trainers in the organization to meet widening 
training needs. In the past, training people in the organization tended 
to be perceived as somewhat low on the totem pole. However, the widen- 
ing interest in and need for training made imperative a broader base of 
qualified trainers in program units at various organizational levels. Too, 
as a matter for future implementation, new programs would require 
the upgrading of existing training staff to even higher levels of proficiency. 

Need to build effective human relations throughout the organization. 
The assessment of the Study Committee indicated a clear need for an 
improved interpersonal relationship at all work levels so as to meet more 
effectively the obligations of the organizational programs. 


Structuring Change Possibilities and Setting Specific Change Intentions 
within the Organization. 


Although the original consultation process was initiated in con- 
nection with management-training possibilities, during its three-year 
period the need was seen for other specific organizational changes that 
could be aided through the training process. 

As the organizational atmosphere became affected by the man- 
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agement-training activities, a number of change possibilities presented 
themselves. Not only were managers returning to their responsibilities 
with a better concept of themselves and their working relationships 
with others, but also a new awareness of a potentiality of training was 
developing. This led to some break-throughs in the program units with- 
in the organization. It indicated the developing status of the training 
function in the organization, and awareness of the role of the con- 
sultants and staff in the training office. 


Transforming Change Intentions into Change Efforts within the 
Organization. 

As the ever-widening change possibilities came into focus, a number 
of activities and concepts developed. 

1. The management training program was established on a con- 
tinuing basis. Following the three-year phase of the management-training 
program and the evaluation of its results, demands came from all parts 
of the organization to continue and expand such training to lower levels 
of supervision. 

2. A field staff training project was instituted. The change in or- 
ganizational atmosphere, plus a study of local units, showed a real need 
to train field staff personnel, some of whom consult with eight to twenty 
local organization units. Since securing enough adequate consultants was 
a financial impossibility, the decision was made to have the project one 
of “peers training peers.” The program to train trainers in a centralized 
location, in certain curriculum areas of field staff skills, was developed 
to extend through a five-year period. Each year a group of thirty were 
to be trained as trainers to go back and train others in their region. 

3. Training projects were carried out by four of the organization’s 
program units. As a result of the increasing importance of the training in 
organizational change, four of the organization’s program units developed 
training projects to meet their own operational needs. 

4. A national training council was developed to represent the whole 
organization. It included members from local units, regional offices, pro- 
gram areas, management, and the four highest agency officials. Founded 
in 1957, the council became a powerful force for initiating organizational 
change. With representatives of the policy makers and implementers 
gathered together in one large body of fifty persons, the council in a very 
real sense was recommending action to itself. 

As a result of the evaluation of interest in training through the form- 
ing of the national training council, training at all levels to meet various 
needs was revitalized. 


Generalization and Stabilization of Organizational Change. 

This phase of the change process in consultation assumed different 
dimensions: 

1. Effects of management-training program and stabilizing its con- 
tribution throughout the organization. Interest was heightened in leader- 
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ship training for most persons of the organization, both lay and profes- 
sional, 


2. Improving and stabilizing the functions of the national training 
council. The national training council meets on an unusual basis. In 
its first year it found itself somewhat hampered by the lack of sub-com- 
mittee work in the interim. As a result of this, a number of program unit 
committees and inter-program task groups were set up to explore and 
carry out the recommendations of the national council. 

3. Strengthening the regional training committees. In each of the 
regional offices the regional training director had developed with the re- 
gional manager an area training committee. Interest was created through 
the national training council and in the training program. Through- 
out the organization there was a revitalization of interest in the regional 
training committees. This tended to stabilize the responsibility for train- 
ing and to give greater support for the carrying out of many activities. 


4. Upgrading the role of the training directors. There was a recogni- 
tion of the importance of training and the people who carry out this 


function. This process resulted in higher status for the training directors 
and the training office, 


5. Developing and widening the program of training trainers. This 
program related to basic program needs as they developed and spread. 

6. The development of the philosophy of training. As a result of the 
many training activities it was seen necessary to create and look at the 
philosophy of the organization as it relates to its training operations. As 
a result, some guide lines have been developed which are now under 
consideration by the national training council as its philosophy of 
training. Some of the basic elements of this philosophy reflect some of 
the organizational change, and demonstrate the insight and under- 
standing that has developed out of the consulting process in the organi- 
zation. Some of the elements of this philosophy are as follows: 


a) Training of the organization is action-oriented to meet the indi- 


vidual needs of persons and some of the basic program needs of 
the organization. 


b) Training should be given as close as possible to the situation for 
which training is developed. 
c) Use of effective outside resources will aid in the creative devel- 


opment of people within the organization. 

People who are related to the training should be involved in the 

planning and the development of the training program. 

e) Training is everybody’s job—supervisor, volunteer leader, man- 
ager, field staff. 

f) Training must be de-centralized, 

¢) A training program must remain flexible and adjustable to meet 
the changing needs of the organization in the society in which it 


finds itself. 


d 
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h) Training is an active process. Training should be situationally re- 
lated and experientially based. 


Changes in the Helping Relationship with the Organization. 


In the five years that have elapsed in the consulting relationship 
with the organization, a number of changes have emerged. 


1. Changes in the role of the organization training staff. In the early 
phases of the consultation process, the training staff of the organization 
looked upon the resource consultants as “experts.” The training staff 
now has more of the technical know-how that was first brought to the 
organization by the consultants. This has created less dependency on the 
technical assistance of the consultants. 


2. Changes in the role of the core of consultants to meet the chang- 
ing situations in the organization, In the early period of the consulting 
relationship, the core consultants tended to be “doers” in various training 
activities. As the organization develops more and more trainers, and as 
training spreads throughout the organization, there appears to be need 
for the use of the core consultants in the planning, in long-range develop- 
ment, and in thinking through organizational problems, rather than in 
the implementation of training activities. 


3. Development of a resource network for utilization at all levels in 
the organization. In the early part of 1959, the organization had devel- 
oped a recognition of the utilization of resource consultants at various 
levels of the organization when appropriate. To this end, the organization 
developed a network of resources (in the universities, colleges, and or- 
ganizations across the country that were geographically close to the local 
units of the organization) which are available to help at the appropri- 
ate time and under certain circumstances, 


Summary. 

The brevity of this report forces omission of many of the subtleties 
and realities of a consultation process. This consulting process has no 
definite beginning and end. In this particular case, some very specific 
factors contributed to the development of a successful consultant re- 
lationship: 

1. The enlightened and pioneering spirit of the training director 
of the organization. 

2. Willingness on the part of top management to give training a 
chance to “work” over a sufficient period of time. 

3. The strategic selection of appropriate resource people to give 
assistance to the organization. 


4. The constant awareness that people will support what they 
create, and the practice of the collaborative process at all phases of the 
training work of the organization. 
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5. An emerging philosophy of training that prompted the develop- 
ment of a national training committee cutting across levels of the organi- 
zation. 


6. Flexibility on the part of the consultants to change their role, 
but to work in close conjunction with the national training office in 
developing a common philosophy about organizational growth and 
development. 

It has been this author’s privilege to work with this organization and 
to find it one of the most exciting experiences in his career. In many 
cases, the result of this consulting relationship has been referred to as 
“one of the most significant things that have happened to this organiza- 
tion’s internal growth and development in the last twenty years.” The 
consultant relationship with the organization is seen as a very successful 
one. 
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Consulting with a Community System: 
A Case Study 


Edward O. Moe 


Sweeping changes in American life and American society have cre- 
ated a great need for informed consultation on the part of leadership 
in organizations and communities. The rapid growth of large-scale, ra- 
tionalized, bureaucratic organization, together with increasing special- 
ization and fragmentation of knowledge have been major factors in this 
development. Community leadership, like management in organizations, 
has been deluged by a great variety of enormously complex problems, 
and at the same time has been tied down to day-in-day-out operational 
details. 

Over the years it has generally been recognized that social scientists 
have not been particularly significant factors in community decision mak- 
ing, nor have social scientists played a very conspicuous role in consulting 
with community leadership. While this has generally been true in the 
past, two factors now alter the picture substantially: (a) the demand 
pointed out above, and (b) significant advances in social science theory 
and the accumulation of research findings. Among the more important 
advances in knowledge which support the social scientist as consultant 
to community leadership are the increasingly sophisticated and articu- 
lated ideas about the nature and function of social systems in general 
and specific social systems such as group, organization, and commu- 
nity; the nature and function of leadership authority and power in social 
systems; the nature of such social processes as communication and de- 
cision making; the nature and phases of the processes of social action; 
and the nature and phases of change itself. 

The availability of better theory and more cumulative research 
based on theory provides the prospective community consultant with 
more significant and more relevant information for use in action con- 
texts. The availability of such theory and research, however, accelerates 
the need for consultation. The basic problem confronting the consultant 
to a community is to meet the need or the demand of community leader- 
ship with the resources of theory and research findings provided by his 
discipline(s). This in turn means that he must interpret theory and 
research findings in terms of an intellectual and social framework pro- 
vided by conditions and events as they exist in the community. It also 
follows that consultation, if it is to be influential, must carry sufficient 
weight to elevate it above the level of opinion. Weight in this sense comes 
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from two principal sources. One source is the quality of the theory or 
the research utilized by the consultant. A second source of weight would 
derive from the importance of the consultant’s ideas in terms of com- 
munity standards of value or the estimations of value held by the leader- 
ship in the community. The importance of the ideas over time at least, 
would in turn be related to the point made above, that is, whether or 
not they actually do help to explain or clarify the problems confronted 
in the community. 


The Nature of a Community 


A further word of explanation is needed about the general approach 
employed—the approach developed over the period of time covered by 
the case. A community is viewed, after Loomis and others, as a social 
system or as “patterned interaction” in which certain elements such as 
goals, norms, roles, and authority-power are observable, and in which 
certain basic processes such as communication, decision-making, sys- 
temic linkage, and boundary maintenance are operating. The same sys- 
temic concept is applied to groups and organizations. A community is 
thought to come into existence in the acceptance of common or similar 
definitions in situations that confront people in the daily routines of living, 
working, and playing. The particular content of the elements and the 
nature of the processes in turn give a certain uniqueness of character to 
the community. The distinctive content and configuration of the various 
elements and processes in the social system of the community may be, 
and in most cases will be, different from those of particular groups and 
organizations in the community. 

Some significant differences are observable between the social sys- 
tems of organization and community. Perhaps the most important are 
these: 


The community is a system of systems. A community, even a small one, 
includes a great many different institutions and organizations and the 
formal and informal sub-groups that grow up within them, These organi- 
zations and groups are social systems and they are part of the social sys- 
tem of the community. 


The community is not structurally and functionally centralized in the 
same sense as a formal organization. The great range and diversity of the 
needs, interests, goals and activities of people of the community are met 
through a variety of separate institutions and groups—no one of which 
holds a completely dominant position in relation to the others. 


The community as a social system is implicit in nature as compared with 
the explicitness of a formal organization. This is true both of the com- 
munity system as a totality, as well as of the various elements such as 
the goals of the people who live in the community, the prescribed means 
of achieving goals, and the underlying values. 


With this brief statement of the general approach utilized, attention 
can now be centered on the case, 
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The Setting of this Report 


The community in which the process of consultation will be briefly 
analyzed will be called “Exeter.” It is located in the Northeastern part 
of the United States. In 1946 it became involved in a community devel- 
opment program whch grew out of a request to a major university in 
the Northeast “‘to do something about the poorer land areas in the state.” 

A survey of Exeter and the adjacent communities was completed 
in 1948. Another survey was done in 1958. Only a small part of the in- 
formation collected in the first study was made ‘available or has been 
made available to the community. The writer was the field director of 
the research in 1948, and resided in the community approximately 
three months. This case is selected because it allows an analysis of the 
consultation process over time, against a back drop of information 
which grew out of continuing contact with the community. Some con- 
templated suggestions or actions which seemed logical on the surface 
seemed extremely unwise when more critically examined in light of all 
the experience and the data available. 

The community development program launched in the area in 
which Exeter was included was cooperative with the university. The 
specific objective of people in Exeter in this program as defined by a 
committee of representative citizens was “to increase the general level 
of living or at least to maintain the level we have reached.” 

Exeter, as seen by the consultant in 1948, was an “old community” 
of some thirty-five hundred people. It had many of the “structural” 
rigidities associated with age. It was also a community in transition. 
Except in the thinking of many of the “older” people and some en- 
trenched resort interests, agriculture was dominant. 

Exeter’s population was old. At the same time a rather high pro- 
portion of the residents had been in the community only a short time. 
The new residents did not observe the “established” patterns, nor did 
they know the “established” leadership structure. 

Almost all of the adults seemed to have favorable attitudes toward 
living in the community. On the other hand, a high proportion, particu- 
larly of those in the village, expressed concern about economic oppor- 
tunities and the future for young people. 

Developments in the past fifty years had resulted in a decline, at 
least relatively, of the effectiveness of communication in the community. 
All of the communication developments during this time had tied the 
community to a larger orbit. As a result people in Exeter were likely to 
hear relatively more from the outside, and relatively less about things 
in the community. 

Much more could be said about Exeter. This much, at least, gives 
some idea of the kind of community it was in 1948. 
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Consultation with Exeter 


As pointed out above the consultation with which this paper is con- 
cerned was initiated in the fall of 1948 and continued through the sum- 
mer of 1955. Although the consultant was in the community during the 
summer of 1948, his role was “research director” and not “consultant.” 
A considered attempt was made to keep the two roles separate. It was 
recognized they would be taken by the same person at different times 
but so far as possible they were not to be taken at the same time. 


Consultation Begins: The Problem of Acceptance 


In October 1948 the consultant was requested by a chairman of a 
community committee and two professional extension workers assigned 
to the area to begin a study of the community. These citizen studies were 
to be the basis of the development program. They were to help determine 
the directions in which the community would move, Representatives of 
the university who had continuing contacts with the counties in which 
the community was located had labeled the consultant as an “expert” in 
community organization and development. The consultant had come to 
know many people in the community, 

The consultant felt accepted both by the county and community 
extension personnel and by local people. It was not long, however, until 
he became acutely aware that being accepted by certain people in the 
community was tantamount, or nearly so, to being rejected by others. 
The cleavages in a community like Exeter are such that this is almost 
inevitable. Over time, however, with the wise and insightful assistance 
of a few people who were generally accepted by all groups, this type 
of rejection was kept to a minimum. 


Some Problems Emerge 


Discussion with the community committee in the first two sessions 
revealed a number of rather critical problems: 1) the label of expert 
had been taken too seriously; 2) other committee members had schemes 
which they wanted to implement such as to revise the resort area or to 
expand facilities for tourists and transients moving along the major high- 
way that ran through the community; 3) it was rather obvious that the 
committee was not representative of the total community area. 

The emerging of these three problems and others provided the 
consultant with an opportunity to define his role and the kind of help- 
ing relationship he wished to establish. Briefly it was defined as helping 
the committee and the community to utilize their own resources and 
other public and private resources to build a sound development pro- 
gram, The consultant at times might be a “resource person,” “expert on 
occasion,” “process analyst” to help interpret what they were doing, 
“stimulator-encourager” when this role was appropriate to the basic 
helping relationship, and other sub-roles consistent with consultation 
aims. He could “suggest,” “advise,” “clarify,” “point up,” “encourage,” 
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but such decisions as were made would have to be made by community 
leadership on the basis of their own knowledge and convictions. 


Enlarging the Committee Structure 


The enlargement of the general committee to make it more rep- 
resentative and the establishment of sub-committees in specific subject 
matter areas such as business and commerce, agriculture and forestry, 
education and health were accomplished with the most adequate pro- 
cedures available. In the first place the consultant attempted over the 
whole period to help people understand a community as an implicit sys- 
tem in contrast to the explicitness of organization in which goals, norms, 
roles, and other elements of the system are defined in formal documents. 
An attempt was made with some success to help people in the community 
see that community programs could be implemented only if access were 
gained to various sub-systems of power and influence or some way was 
found to overcome or neutralize them. 


The consultant was able to assist individual leaders and the general 
committee in making an analysis of the roles of organizations in the 
community, the difficulty that had been experienced, and the present 
and potential contributions of organizations to a community develop- 
ment program. This in turn led to an analysis of leadership and power 
in the community as a whole and in its various parts such as organiza- 
tions and neighborhoods. Out of this analysis the consultant helped the 
general community committee summarize these conclusions: 


1. Communication of feelings and ideas among people in different 
groups and organizations is difficult and relatively infrequent. As a 
result serious misunderstandings among people continue and others 
are allowed to develop. 


2. There is no adequate mechanism at present in the structure of the 
community for settlement of inter-group differences or achievement of 
understanding among members of different groups. The community has 
no way through which policies and programs affecting the whole com- 
munity can be integrated. 


3. Members of the several groups and sub-cultures represented in the 
community know little about the control systems of other groups, and 
frequently make unrealistic demands on members of other groups. 


4. Few groups follow an action evaluation or an experimental method- 
ology in meeting their problems. Too frequently problems are ‘pre- 
defined’ to fit special categories or stereotypes. 


5. The objectives, programs, and activities of various groups are in- 
terpreted by members of the groups as ‘mutually threatening.’ This 
arises because groups are unable to distinguish problem-solving from 
their own process problems, that is, maintaining membership and 
keeping their organization going. 

6. Leaders and members of organizations and groups do not see or 
understand each other realistically. The differences in group or mem- 
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ber roles are defined by members, and those attributed by members 


of other groups are great enough to seriously impede effective cooper- 
ation. 


7. The advantages of cooperation none the less are generally recognized. 
Facilities are lacking, however, to implement this recognition. 


The recognition of these conditions in the community proved to be 
a long step forward. Once this kind of analysis was well underway, the 
general committee was encouraged to define specifically what it meant 
by a development program, and what it was asking its subcommittees to 
do, The committee was able to develop a reasonable description of the 
job of the sub-committees. The most significant outcome of the total 
process to this point perhaps was opening up the committee structure 
so that the community was represented more adequately. 


Uses of Theory, Research Findings, Experience 


The consultant had been able to use theory, research findings, and 
experience in a number of different ways. Theory, research, and experi- 
ence have proved valuable in providing concepts and ways of getting in- 
formation to help define problems and their dimensions, Some of the same 
ideas had influenced decisions by indicating that some action was pos- 
sible, and that problems were amenable to systematic problem solving 
processes. Ideas based again on theory, research, and experience had as- 
sisted the general committee to implement certain objectives it had set. 


Which Direction in Development? 


As the consultation process proceeded over the six-year-plus period, 
the basic definition of the problem in development and the determination 
of alternatives was a matter of continuing concern. Which direction did 
the community want to go? Obviously it wanted some combination of 
many directions, but what combination? The slowness and cautiousness 
with which the various committees dealt with this problem was both 
exasperating and intelligent. It would have been easy to have been se- 
duced into prodding. 

Continuing questions as to the directions of development enabled 
the consultant to involve other public and private resources in coopera- 
tion with community leaders, extension agents, and university personnel. 
Another major difficulty emerged, in that most of the public and private 
agencies had packaged programs, which they would attempt to sell to 
the community. While initially many local people wanted such a pro- 
gram, over time such programs lost some of their attractiveness. The 
leadership of the community wanted something of their own. 


The Tendency to Slump 


Another problem in the development program was the tendency for 
the committee to get bogged down, to slump, or to lose themselves in 
detail which seemed to be leading nowhere. Meetings seemed to be end- 
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less. People became irritated at each other. Resource people were felt 
to be of no help. Such occasions as these provided the consultant with an 
opportunity to help local leadership get perspective on its problems. The 
tendency to slump occurs in every community program of any duration. 
The consultant was able to help the leadership to recognize that this was 
a natural phenomenon and not exclusively something that happened to 
them. 


Balance Between Planning and Action 


One of the more serious miscalculations to which the consultant 
contributed was the lack of balance between planning and action, Ap- 
proximately two years were spent in study and planning. While this was 
desirabie from a logical point of view, it was psychologically a disad- 
vantage. This is particularly true in light of the heavy priority placed on 
action in this community and most other American communities. The 
committee, for the most part, kept at their planning jobs for periods 
from sixteen months to two years. The intimate and detailed knowledge 
gained over this period of time on the part of a few people created an 
almost unbreachable gap between the planning and action phases of 
the program. A gap had been anticipated, but underestimated, and it 
was never effectively bridged. Despite efforts to communicate under- 
standing gained by committee members‘ to members of the action com- 
mittee and to the community at large, a great deal of the learning re- 
mained exclusively the property of the committee members and was 
never communicated to others in the community. 

A Committee in Action 

An excellent job in planning was done by a committee in the field 
of health and medical care. This committee met bi-weekly for some six- 
teen months. The consultant met with them or the committee chairman 
on a number of occasions. The committee also utilized specialized resource 
help in the field of health and medical care. They made informal surveys 
among their neighbors, and discussed these surveys. 

The work of this committee was utilized to test the adequacy of 
committee planning. Questions as to needs for health and medical facili- 
ties and services were included in the survey mentioned above. Informa- 
tion from the survey was not made available to the committee during 
its deliberations. Following the completion of the committee report, the 
two sets of findings were compared. As had been hypothesized, they were 
practically identical. The conclusion was drawn by the committee—the 
consultant and research personnel at the university—that a carefully 
selected group could accurately ascertain the needs of a community if it 
devoted sufficient time and effort, if it had assistance from consultants 
and specialists in its field of work, and if it used adequate procedures. 

Assured that they had done a good job in planning, the committee 
changed itself into an action group and went to work with a vengeance. 
The consultants’ advice to move slowly and to allow the people impli- 
cated in action some opportunity to digest and carry out the committee 
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recommendations proved to no avail, Pressures of a variety of sorts were 
mobilized. Public officials were indirectly and directly threatened, Some 
of the major recommendations were carried out, but the “costs” were 
unnecessarily high. The consultant’s suggestions and cautions were weak 
and inadequate. ° 


The Temptation to Do 


At various points in the development of the program the temptation 
to do rather than suggest or consult or advise was particularly strong. 
Perhaps it was strongest in a situation in which personal antagonisms 
reached a high point. Serious misunderstanding developed between ex- 
tension agents, detailed as resource persons to the communities, and the 
supervisor of the personnel at the university. They grew out of the lack 
of clarity in the definition of roles. Both the immediate parties to this 
misunderstanding were in a sense “right” and “wrong.” The agents in 
the area worked long hours, met the demands of local people, and were 
thought to be doing a good job by people in the community. The super- 
visor had larger aspirations for the program, and an idea of what he 
thought the program should be. Problems of role definition built up into 
serious personal antagonisms and threatened the total program. The 
consultant and the department of which he was a member were im- 
mobilized. Attempts to get the parties together were unsuccessful. The 
consultant and his co-workers, when the situation continued to build up, 
seriously considered becoming involved in the administrative phases of 
the program. A number of suggestions as to how the problem might be 
handled proved ineffectual, A decision was wisely made not to get in- 
volved in the administration of the program as this would be inconsistent 
with both the consultant’s and the department's role. 

Despite such problems, the program in the community continued 
to move reasonably well, but the effects of these difficulties were un- 
mistakable. The program produced less than it might have produced had 
such difficulties been avoided. 


Summary 


An attempt has been made to describe a consultation experience 
with a community. The community as an implicit system made up of 
groups and organizations, which are more explicit systems, poses in one 
way or another all the problems confronted in consultation. Community 
consultation inevitably involves consultation with groups and organiza- 
tions. The development of theory and accumulation of research findings 
in the social sciences helps the consultant to deal both with substantive 
problems and the processual problems involved in consultation. The 
subject matter of the social sciences proved valuable in this case in help- 
ing to define community problems and their various dimensions, in data 
collection in exploring alternative courses of action, and in showing 
how problems could be made amenable to orderly and systematic 
problem-solving processes. 
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The Consultant-Trainer Role in Working 
Directly with a Total Staff * 


Charles Seashore and Elmer Van Egmond 


The problem of interpersonal relations among staff members is one 
of the most difficult areas in which to accomplish planned change in 
an organization. Both the nature of the problems and the ways in which 
resource persons have been utilized have frequently made change at- 
tempts fruitless. 

Two approaches to the use of outside consultants can be distin- 
guished. One of these centers around consultation and the other around 
training. Many organizations make use of consultants who have two 
major functions, diagnosing problems and making recommendations for 
changes to be carried out by the staff. This approach often fails to 
achieve changes because initiative, skills, and resources of the staff are 
not sufficient to implement the change. 

A second approach to human relations training involves selecting 
individuals from an organization and providing them with a learning 
experience away from the job setting. Here, both the trainer and the 
trainees are far removed from the locus of specific organizational prob- 
lems, and the major targets of change are the individual’s attitudes and 
skills, without reference to the other persons in his particular organiza- 
tion. More often than not the individual change is not supported after 
return to the staff situation and previous patterns of behavior are soon 
in evidence. The assumption that individual change can lead to organiza- 
tional change is rarely warranted for this type of training. This is 
primarily because the training centers on the action of an individual 
rather than on the interaction of several persons who may be involved 
in the problem situation. 

This paper presents an alternative approach designed to overcome 
some of these resistances to planned change. In brief, it consists of pro- 
viding assistance in both diagnosing problems and carrying out change 
by involving al] members of the organization who are directly related 
to the problem situation in the development of the skills and resources 
needed to overcome the difficulty. 


* The support for the program which served as the basis for this article was 
provided by the School Mental Health Project of the Michigan Society for Mental 
Health. 
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Situationally Relevant Training in Effecting Organizational Changes 


The orientation of resource persons can be thought of in three 
terms: the definition of their role, the kinds of problems which serve as 
the content of the training, and the composition of the groups which 
serve as the units for training at different stages in the program. 

In this approach the role of the resource person combines the func- 
tions of the consultant and trainer. As consultants, aid can be given in 
the diagnosis of problems and the formulation of workable solutions. The 
trainer function involves helping members of the organization acquire 
the knowledge and skills necessary to implement changes and establish 
effective methods for reaching their goals. 

The content of the training is derived directly from the kinds 
of problems which members of the organization are facing. Thus, rather 
than casting a broad net and utilizing resource materials of a very gen- 
eral nature, the focus is upon handling the immediate problems which 
confront staff members. An attempt is made to derive generalizations 
from work on specific situations relevant to the organization as the basis 
for transfer of training to the work setting rather than depending on 
deductions from general principles. 

The composition of the group involved in training includes staff 
members most closely connected with the problem being considered. In 
most cases this group will include members of different status levels so 
that the training is focused on a “vertical” cross-section of the organiza- 
tional structure. This is done on the assumption that transfer will be 
greatly increased if all of the specific problems contributing to inter- 
personal misunderstanding can be dealt with in the training situation. 
For example, a subordinate feels insecure in the presence of a superior 
and is unable to communicate freely to him, with the result that minor 
irritations on the subordinate’s part often become major blocks to the 
accomplishment of that person’s work, This, then, would be taken as a 
problem for both the individuals involved and the training focus becomes 
these two persons in interaction rather than either person alone. This 
method permits a continuous assessment of the problem while directing 
the energies of both persons toward seeking solutions to the problem. 
Skill practice can be given to the subordinate in communicating with his 
specific supervisor rather than in the more abstract skill of communicat- 
ing to supervisors generally, 


Characteristics of the Consultant—Trainer Approach 


One of the important implications of this approach is that all staff 
persons involved in a given problem become aware of how others perceive 
the situation and participate in the formulation of solutions. Everyone 
has an opportunity to share both the attempts and the progress of others 
in bringing about necessary changes in skills and attitudes. This is in 
contrast to the kind of training where individuals receive assistance out- 
side of the problem situation and thus are unaware of the attempts and 
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intentions of others involved to bring about changes, Awareness of the 
diagnoses, attitudes, skills, and attempts to change both oneself and 
others is seen as a critical factor in integrating efforts of individuals in an 
organization toward a more effective level of functioning. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the consultant-training pro- 
gram is not seen by the individuals involved as a part of the everyday 
functioning of the organization. By virtue of the presence of resource 
persons, participants defined the situation so that they felt “Now we 
are doing something different.” Different standards of what is appropriate 
and not appropriate as a focus for attention are applied than is the case 
in normal daily work situations. Thus, it might better be called “at the 
elbow” training for an organization rather than “on the job” training. 

This is a rather simple and direct answer to the often voiced and 
often justified complaint of individuals who have been involved in human 
relations training programs, “This was a wonderful experience, and it’s 
too bad my boss couldn’t have been here because he’s really the one who 
needs this.” To be sure, this answer carries with it several disadvantages 
not found in the more traditional approach, especially the unwillingness 
of persons to expose themselves to criticism or to criticize others who are 
higher in status structure. We have found that the advantages of a group 
effort at change and direct application to the everyday work in an or- 
ganization outweigh the impact of the inhibitions mentioned above. 

This approach to training is, so far as we know, somewhat distinctive 
in that more than one status level in an organization is involved in a 
training program oriented toward specific interpersonal tensions which 
exist between persons on different levels. Changes which reduce tensions 
involve changes in attitudes, behavior patterns, and skills in interpersonal 
relations. In the next section we would like to illustrate three ways in 
which these changes were brought about by describing this image of the 
consultant-trainer in a concrete consulting situation. 


The Application of this Approach to Three Kinds of Problems 


The consultant-trainer approach was applied to work in a school 
system where the program focused on staff relationships. The training 
group involved the superintendent, principal, assistant principal, and 
twenty teachers. Meetings of the group were held bi-monthly on after- 
school time. Participation in the program was on a voluntary basis. Ap- 
proximately half of the teaching staff elected to participate. The program 
was initiated by the school’s request for consultant help. 

Communication within the staff was the problem area selected for 
training by the members of the group. This included many kinds of 
specific problems ranging from the sending of messages to the attitudes 
and feelings of individuals which were blocking or facilitating communi- 
cation. We have selected three problems which are closely interrelated 
in their effect upon the organization but distinct in the sense that a dif- 
ferent training design was appropriate for each of them. 
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1. The blocking of communication due to unwarranted attitudes and 
feelings of staff members toward one another. 


Where there is infrequent contact between members of an organiza- 
tion who are dependent upon one another for efficient work, it is quite 
likely that unwarranted opinions and feelings will develop since all the 
facts are neither available nor freely communicated. These opinions and 
feelings can then serve as a screen through which behavior of the other 
person is interpreted, causing distortion of the communication which does 
take place. 

We were aware of this kind of problem in listening to various persons 
talk about the factors which helped or hindered them in their jobs. It 
became clear that both the intentions and the behavior of co-workers 
were being misunderstood and distorted. This generated attitudes which 
further inhibited communication. 

Utilization of a group setting which included all of the relevant 
persons enabled three activities to take place: catharsis, reality testing, 
and problem solving. Frustrations had grown up over a period of time and 
we found that it was necessary for these to be expressed before good 
channels of communication could be set up. In the process of catharsis, 
it was also possible to do some reality testing to see if the attitudes and 
feelings were warranted or whether they had arisen out of lack of 
communication and resulting frustrations. Following reality testing of at- 
titudes and opinions, those which did seem to be warranted were ex- 
amined in terms of whether or not they were functional to the achieve- 
ment of the goals of the individuals and organization and, if not, what 
conditions needed to be changed to make them functional. 

Our attempt here was to first “unfreeze” the old attitudes and 
feelings and move toward a more realistic and functional set of beliefs 
on the part of individuals. Our next concern was to “freeze,” at least 
temporarily, these new perceptions. Thus, our link to the future opera- 
tion of the organization was the immediate establishment and mainte- 
nance of new attitudes which would allow us to move ahead on other 
facets of the communication problem. 


2. The lack of corrective methods for altering maladaptive patterns of 
behavior. 


New information is constantly generated in an organization and this 
requires further alterations in feelings, attitudes, and behavior. As new 
things are tried, evaluation is needed to assess the helpfulness of changes. 
There is also the possibility that misunderstandings and misconceptions 
may develop since perfect communication does not exist at all times. 
This is particularly true of high status persons in the organization who 
do not ordinarily receive information from lower status members with- 
out the occurrence of some screening process. For a superior to desire 
feedback on how his behavior affects others is not enough; those who are 
able to give the information must see his willingness to listen and feel that 
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the transmission of information can result in a desirable change in the 
superior’s attitudes and behavior. 

Following a request by the superintendent for feedback from the 
staff, a meeting which included representatives from different staff 
levels was planned, In this small group setting, staff members were able 
to express to the superintendent how they felt his behavior related to 
specific problem situations. As consultant-trainers, our function included 
setting the standards of the meeting, acting as initiators, and either 
probing, remaining passive, or providing emotional support to individuals 
as it seemed appropriate. The attempt here was to provide an opportunity 
for the status person to discover how specific behaviors on his part af- 
fected others, and to relate these feelings to his intentions. Discrepancies 
between one’s intentions and the reactions one evokes in others can then 
be used as the basis for change. A summary of this meeting was given 
to the entire training group at their next meeting. 

This served as a learning method which might continuously be used 
by the staff in assessing discrepancies between their intentions and the 
way their behavior is seen by those with whom they are interacting. The 
link between our activity as consultant-trainers and future change in the 
organization was to provide a model of a corrective mechanism which 
could be used for continuous evaluation and change after we terminated 
our relationship with them. 


3. Lack of direct communication channels between different parts of 
the organization. 

One of the major problems of the top men in organizations concerns 
the demands that are made upon their time by others, Everybody wants 
to talk to the top management, but this usually is an impossibility. Al- 
though much of the responsibility and authority had been delegated to 
assistants in this organization, there still remained a real need for those 
on the staff to have direct communication on matters about which only 
the superintendent was fully informed. The problem was to devise a 
method which would meet the needs but not put undue demands upon 
his time. 

When this problem became apparent to members of the group, it 
was decided to try out some different approaches to solving the difficulty 
by taking actual areas where staff members felt the need for communica- 
tion, A meeting was designed to meet this need while keeping within 
the realistic limits of the amount of available time the superintendent 
would actually have. Training involved setting up a model which could 
be evaluated and revised on the basis of some trial runs. 

, Many of the factors which were present in the real situations were 
built into the training model so that it could be easily adapted and 
transferred to the existing structure of the organization. So a third link 
between consultant-trainer activity and organizational change is setting 
up a model which involves as many of the real elements of the normal 
daily operation as possible with the group members then having re- 
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sponsibility for transferring the model into the routine operation of the 
institution either during or after the consultant-trainer activity. 


The Consultant-Trainer as an Agent of Organizational Change 


From this experience we see several different ways in which con- 
sultant-trainers can contribute to the change process. 


1. Freeing personnel in the organization to participate in the training 
process. 


It is very difficult for persons within an organization to act as 
consultant-trainers in dealing with interpersonal situations in which 
they may be involved. As outside persons we could take a neutral stand, 
that is, a problem-solving rather than an evaluative attitude, toward the 
situation. We were able to free persons at all levels of the organization to 
be active in both diagnosing and working out solutions to problems, and 
to open up the possibility of examining how each person in the organi- 
zation related to the situation in question. 


2. Serving as the stimulus for redefining the situation. 


By our very presence, it was possible for individuals to see this as 
a different situation from the normal daily operation of the school, The 
meetings were seen by most participants as a situation in which they 
could be secure in the expression of attitudes and feelings which would 
have been very threatening had they been expressed in the job situation. 
This security was derived at least in part, from the perception of com- 
mon commitment and purpose by those who elected to be in the change 
program, with the consultant-trainer roles seen as instrumental in this 
process. It is interesting to note that even where we took a very passive 
role we were still seen as necessary members in enabling the group to 
work on the problem. 


3. Providing initiative in exploring difficult or unknown problem areas. 


In this organization, as in most, there had developed norms and 
standards against certain types of behavior such as evaluation of the 
performance of those higher than oneself in the status structure, exposure 
of areas of weakness in one’s own abilities, or even communicating with 
persons on status levels other than one’s own. Even though these were 
recognized and defined as problem areas by the members of the group, 
there was still considerable hesitation in violating the old standards. By 
providing a model and by sanctioning as legitimate those behaviors 
necessary to explore the problem, the consultant-trainers were able to 
help the group move forward in areas seen by the staff as involving 
difficult interpersonal relationships. 

It is also possible for a neutral person to see when there is readiness 
to move ahead on a problem although neither party in a conflict may 
be sure in his own mind that the other is ready. For example, even 
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though the superintendent had expressed a desire to receive some feed- 
back, and members of the staff wanted to communicate their feelings to 
him, neither was able to initiate this type of discussion without some 
impetus from the consultant-trainers, Once started, it was possible for 
the staff to continue working on the problem by themselves. 


4. Providing continuous support as the change process is started. 


Most changes in the interpersonal relations in an organization will 
involve negative as well as positive experiences for the individuals con- 
cerned, By having a continuing responsibility over a period of time during 
which change is occurring, the consultant-trainer can help to provide 
support which aids the group in getting over the negative and some- 
times very painful experiences which lie along the path toward a more 
effective level of functioning. 


5. Aid in continuous diagnosis of problems. 


Many of the implications of the process of change cannot be fore- 
seen, and in fact the change process may bring about or reveal other 
problems as serious as those which it is designed to alleviate. The con- 
sultant-trainer can help in the diagnosis and treatment of these secondary 
problems by working with the group in the process of change rather than 
merely providing a prescription for changes based on his initial diagnosis. 


6. Providing helpful information, procedures, and resources. 


One of the major contributions of the consultant-trainer is the 
knowledge he brings to the situation of kinds of learning situations and 
skills that might be helpful in dealing with specific kinds of problems. 
Thus, through both conceptual ability and skill in structuring learning 
situations the consultant-trainer can provide a path toward the solutions 
of problems, This skill may vary from providing relevant reading material 
or setting up a role-playing situation to leading a discussion in a particu- 
larly difficult area or giving a lecture. As such he is bringing resources and 
skills to the organization which generally are not available among mem- 


bers of its staff. 
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A Study of the Consultation Process * 


Gordon L. Lippitt 


With the great increase in the use of consultants by groups and or- 
ganizations, there is a need to assess the process of consultation and the 
use of the professional helper within such a process. The dynamics of 
the consultation process are complex and difficult to study. The case 
study approach should be helpful if we can be objective and analytic 
about both success and failure. The study which follows is one effort at 
such a systematic evaluation. 

The National Training Laboratories provided help to the client 
system in this study. An organization devoted to training in the general 
field of human relations, with particular emphasis on leadership growth 
and development, it conducts a consultation service as part of its year- 
round program. A full-time staff member served as consultant to the 
organizational client, a relationship which, in view of the kind of con- 
sultation requested and the resultant interest of the consulting organi- 
zation, was seen as beneficial to both groups. 

The intent of this study is to explore some of the psychological 
dimensions in the consultation process. Following a consultation, each 
member of a particular client group was asked to fill out an anonymous 
questionnaire and return it to the client organization. 

Although a similar questionnaire was used by the consultant him- 
self, the bulk of this report will deal with the findings from the question- 
naires received from the client group. 


The Client System 


In this study the client—the staff of a state university school of 
nursing education—asked the National Training Laboratories, in a letter 
written by the Dean of the School of Nursing, to help them plan two 
workshops on nursing education. 

Following a letter of response, an exploratory meeting of the client 
group and a representative of the consultant organization was arranged, 
the client relationship established and contracted for, and the consultant 
selected to work with the client on a continuing basis. Three more ex- 
ploratory meetings of the staff and the consultant were followed by two 
months of bi-weekly meetings with the staff planning committee to plan 
the workshops. The planning completed, the consultant worked full time 


*The author wishes to acknowledge gratefully the help of Aieleen Waldie in 
the preparation of this report. 
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with the staff throughout the two five-day workshops, and, in the final 
meeting, discussed the consultation process just experienced and ex- 
plained the use of the questionnaire which was to be sent to the con- 
sultant organization within one month’s time. 


The Questionnaire 


The evaluation questionnaire contained six major areas. Samples 
of items in each area are given below: 


1. Goals of the consultation process 

The clarification and collaborative assessment of goals by the client and 

the consultant are an important aspect of any consultation process. The 

questionnaire asked: 

(a) How effective was your group, with the consultant, in determining 
the goals for your project? 

(b) How realistic were these goals, and did they change during the 
process of consulting together? 


2. Training as part of the consultation process 


A client system working with a consultant must recognize and accept the 

need to participate in training activities in order to learn the tasks they 

are facing together. As this group planned to take responsibilities in leading 

workshops, they needed, along with the planning responsibilities, to 

develop their own leadership skills. The questions raised: 

(a) Did your group see this project as requiring training for themselves? 
Did this training take place? 

(b) Did individual change take place as a result of this training? 

(c) How did the consultant function in this training process? 


3. Resistances in the consultation process 

A typical consultation must cope with many kinds of resistances: of a 
client group to the outside consultant, of a consultant to the client, and 
resistances developing during the working relationship. The questionnaire 


asked: 


(a) What kinds of resistances did your group develop during the consulta- 
tion process? 

(b) How did they deal with these resistances? 

(c) What kinds of resistances seem to be a result of the consultant’s 
relationship to the group? 


4. Research on the consultation process 


Research indicates that measurement sometimes unduly influences the 
processes being measured. Two questions were included on reactions to 
the research: 


(a) Did your group feel there was an effective evaluation on your 
project? 


(b) Were there any feelings about the research emphasis? 
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5. Consultant relationship 


An important psychological dimension is the relationship of the client 
group to the consultant. Two questions were asked: 


(a) How did your group react to the consultant? 


(b) What kinds of relationships seemed to make the consultation process 
difficult or ineffective? 


The second question is a negative “probe” in a deliberate attempt to 
bring out any feelings concerning the process. 


6. Progress in the consultation process 
A consultation relationship between a consultant and a client system 
should be a growing one in which the problem being worked on has a 


continual growth from dependence to mutual responsibility of both client 
and consultant. Two questions were raised: 


(a) What do you feel was the significant progress, if any, your group 
made during the consultation program? 


(b) How do you feel the group as a whole worked on the project? 


The second question was designed to bring out any self-judgment on how 
they worked together and contributed to the process. 


The questionnaire closed with an open-ended question to permit the 
client representatives to make additional comments. 


Report of the Responses 


Thirteen of the fourteen members involved in the client group 
turned in questionnaires. The reporting of responses will be summarized 
as to “feeling tone” for each category of exploration, and examples will 
be given of responses which represent the extreme position, as well as 
more typical responses. 


1. Responses related to the goal-determination process with the client 
group and the consultant 


Of the thirteen respondents, four felt the goals had been prede- 
termined by administrative directive. A typical comment was: 

The goals had been . . . determined before my becoming a group 

member... 

Five persons sensed confusion in the process. Among their comments 

were: 

The method of content was vague and variable . . . until the final 
preparatory meeting .. . 

It seemed . . . there was considerable confusion on the part of the 
group and of the consultant in establishing goals . . . 

Two felt the goals were continuously changing, but were finally clarified: 
Many of our goals did not seem particularly realistic . . . in our pre- 
planning periods; immediately prior to the workshop .. . they be- 
came quite real and meaningful, 
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The primary goal—improvement of nursing service and nursing 
education through group effort in a workshop by democratic methods 
—is realistic, but a rather ambitious undertaking. Yet, I feel the 
goals did change . . . or further evolve during the consultation 
process. 


Two members expressed their perception of the consultant’s interpreta- 

tion of his role, as it relates to goal determination, typified as follows: 
Collaboration on the goal was both facilitated and hindered by the 
consultant’s rejection of the ‘expert’s’ role. 


During this phase of the process role differentiation began to be per- 
ceived. Comments to the effect that the consultant’s resource role in the 
action phase did not clearly emerge gave way slowly to the realization 
by the group that they, and not he, were the experts in content on nursing 
education. 


2. Comments on training in the consultation process 


Skill is necessary in any client-consultant relationship. Of the thirteen 
respondents, seven definitely felt the project required self-training, and 
six felt a need develop during the consultation process. Comments indi- 
cated that some members felt the need for self-development in training 
from the outset. They said: 


Yes, from the very beginning. Especially for the actual workshop . . . 
Very much so. Most of us had never been to workshops, and most 
who had had not functioned as staff members. 


For others, the need for self-training became evident when a full aware- 
ness of role and role responsibilities became clear through consultation. 
One comment sums this up: 
.. . the feeling of insecurity in our roles. Our need for assistance was 
. .. obvious as we turned to the consultant for direction . . . in under- 
standing our functions . . . much more evident when we began to 
assume leadership during the workshop. 


In any consultation process which includes training, it is important to 
find out what the trainees feel was accomplished. Twelve respondents 
definitely felt that self-change took place. Of these, two desired even more 
opportunity for growth; whereas one member did not receive enough 
training to feel secure in his workshop assignment. The individual feeling 
of change was reflected, in a descending scale, from “very much. . . an 
entirely new experience for me,” through “made me feel less anxious . . .” 
to “very definitely, but in varying degrees.” 


Quite significant was the group’s differentiation between the role of the 
consultant in terms of his contribution as a “trainer” and that of an 
“expert” : 
Consultant role not clear at first. Seemed to function as arbitrator, 
advisor, and information giver . . . later assumed the role of develop- 
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ing us for the job to be done (the role of the consultant) when we 
asked for help .. . 


Non-directive in the planning stage, but when we determined the 
goals he was helpful in getting us ready to carry out our task. 


The latter response indicates a relatively high degree of sophistication 
in the client group on the rationale for the consultant’s non-directive ap- 
proach early in the process. 


3. Responses on resistances in the consultation process 


Inasmuch as a process of consultation involves efforts to change, 
it is axiomatic that there will be resistances to such change. One of the 
major resistances here, brought into the client situation prior to the be- 
ginning of the consultation process, revolved around the domination of 
an authority person in the group. The responses below show there was 
hope that the consultant with his “authority” would help deal with the 
“other person,” and disappointment when the consultant did not do so 
but, instead, left it to the group itself to work out the relationships, The 
problem came to the fore in such comments as: 


There was some resistance . . . to the University hierarchy, but it had 
nothing to do with the consultation process. 

Some negative feelings toward consultant because he didn’t give 
enough direction. The group very definitely wanted the consultant 
to take over leadership—more perhaps to wrest it from . . . the Uni- 
versity than because they wanted the consultant to be leader. 


Highlighting as they do some of the major issues in this particular situ- 
ation, these comments also bring into focus one of the real dilemmas of 
any consultant: should he attempt to deal with a long-range relationship 
with the client group, or deal only with the relationships in the “here and 
now” as they affect the task confronting them? In this case, the consultant 
did not become a therapist for the staff in its relationship to the authority 
figure, but tried to develop a situation in which the staff could face up 
to its own problems as they related to the task and to recognize this might 
have a carry-over value in the subsequent work of the client group in 
its university setting. 

Among the responses dealing with how the client group dealt with these 
resistances were: 


At first the group was passive. Later the problem was openly dis- 

cussed and group unity strengthened. 

We didn’t do anything about the resistance to the University hier- 

archy until our consultant helped us set up an observation process 

and bring it out in the open. 

Although the group seemed generally aware of their facing up to 
this resistance, and of dealing with it on an operational basis, there was 
little evidence that they felt the problem was permanently solved. The 
responses do not indicate too much resistance to the consultant, though 
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there is some feeling that the planning phase could have been speeded up 
if he had “told them” what to do. Typical of the comments was this: 
I don’t feel the consultant was responsible for any major resistances 
within the group. Without our being made aware of it, I believe he 
was instrumental in breaking down the major resistances. 


4. Responses to the effects of the research on the consultation process 
In addition to the study now being reported which utilized a final 
group interview and a questionnaire, the client group used an evaluation 
questionnaire at the end of each planning meeting, and an evaluation 
questionnaire from the participants in the two workshops. Comments 
about the utilization of research in the consultation process indicated that 
there was a lack of communication and clarity about the purpose of 
evaluation research. The lack of clarity was undoubtedly contributed to 
by the fact that the client group evaluation was carried out by them- 
selves, the participant evaluation of the workshops was requested by the 
University, and the research on the consultation process was initiated by 
the consultant. Among the eight responses indicating some concern about 
the research used were: 
There was some suggestion that we were being ‘experimented with’ 
. . . I thought everyone knew any research group might make 
studies on . . . its projects... 

. . one reaction to this seemed to be that we were being used for 
experimental purposes and that the consultation should be free. . . 
When it was suggested we were serving as ‘guinea pigs,’ I was 
surprised and interested . . . 

The consultant, unaware of this concern until about one-third of the way 
through the consultation process, then introduced some diagnostic com- 
munication to clarify the misinformation “to the satisfaction of all,” as 
one respondent put it. Nevertheless, this problem was very conceivably 
a block in the early phases of the consultation process. 


5. Responses related to the relationship between the consultant and the 
client group 
Despite the evidence of the generally high degree of acceptance of 
the consultant by the client group, in two responses one problem did 
emerge: the transference from the consulting organization’s original 
representation to the assigned continuing consultant. One example was: 
At first we did not understand or wholly accept him instead of Dr. 
“X,” but we found him of great support in our workshop, as well 
as an arbitrator and clarifier during planning. 
Four responses mentioned the consultant’s changing role from that of 
expert to friend, guidance giver, and objective “gatekeeper” for the 
group. One member, a psychiatric nurse, commented that “this was the 
most effective short-term therapeutic relationship I have ever witnessed.” 
Responses pertaining to the kinds of relationships that seemed to make 
the process difficult or ineffective made mention of the same problem 
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cited above: the consultant change from the original decision-making 


meeting to the assigned continuing consultant. A synthesis of three per- 
sons’ comments follows: 


At first, perhaps the changing of consultants, The first . . . acted in 
the role of resource person and leader more positively, The second 
acted more as a guide to reinforce our own decisions. . . . difficult to 


‘wean’ ourselves from the first planning meeting with the representa- 
tive from the National Training Laboratories. 
The manner in which the consultant was introduced to the client group 
also posed a problem, as commented upon by three persons: 

. in the beginning he was presented to us as the super-expert 
prestige person. Difficult for persons low on the hierarchy of our 
group to relate to him, Within our planning group were an ‘in- 
group’ and an ‘out-group,’ reinforced by the way the consultant 
was introduced and by who ate luncheon with him, 

Four responses in the area of the dominant use of the consultant’s time 
“off the job” by status persons point up a pitfall which can be a very 
real problem in the consultation process: perception of the consultant 
as a member of the “informal power” structure of the client group. 
Opposing these viewpoints, seven persons felt the process was effective, 
with no particular difficulties encountered. 


6. Progress in the consultation process 


The client group agreed unanimously that progress was made, with 
nine persons stressing the group’s increased ability to work together, A 
typical comment, indicating “group pride,” was: 

The development of a feeling of ‘oneness’ and yet a recognition of 

the importance of the contributions made by each member, A 

democratic process was evident . . . institutional stratification and 

class consciousness lowered and, temporarily, at least, forgotten. 
And another: 


The group wanted this project to be a good experience, and bent 
their efforts toward this. They did not know too well how to work 
with each other, but, there was a real effort to cooperate . . . 


7. Additional comments made by client group 


One person summed up the experience this way: “Probably the 
greatest single thing to come from the workshop was a better understand- 
ing of each other, which has resulted in a working relationship that we 
hadn’t had before.” Others expressed pleasure about the consultant’s 
helping the group to find itself and learning to work together, Still other 
reactions were: “We were blessed with the best consultant ever,’ and 
“the glow persists,” and “though I have made a definite effort to be ob- 
jective, I may unknowingly be casting a rosy tint upon this evaluation 
from our success experience.” 

While the consultant was mentioned frequently, there was little indi- 
cation of dependency having developed—helped perhaps by the specific 
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kind of consultation request and the fact that there were a formal be- 
ginning and end to the consultant relationship. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A limited study of the consultation process, such as has been made 
in this case, lends itself to only such generalizations as specifically relate 
to the study, which in turn, may have implications for other consulting 
situations. Some conclusions might be: 


1. A consulting organization should, as soon as possible, assign or 
designate the consultant who will remain in a continuing relationship 
with the client group. 

2. A consultant should make time available for individual consulta- 
tion with members of the client group, but should be sensitive to the 
proportion of time spent with the group’s status figures on the outside. 

3. With time an important factor, it is desirable, if necessary, to 
consult over an extensive period of time, to build in sub-group action 
to reinforce the relationship between meetings of the consultant and 
the client group. 

4. A consultant relates to a client group in terms of its previous 
background and history, and must work within the dimensions of that 
situation. 

5. A consultation process can improve the working relationships of 
an ongoing staff unit. 

6. The consulting relationship that has a “beginning” and an “end” 
has certain advantages in the building of independence and in in- 
creasing the interest and desire for self-training during the consultation 
process. 

7. It should be borne in mind that as goals are constantly chang- 
ing in the consulting process these goals may shift too quickly for optimal 
learning if the client group must carry out an “activity” as part of 
the process. 

This study, then, is an attempt to explore some of the dimensions 
of the consultation process. It indicates that such an analysis is possible 
and that further refinements are needed. It is hoped that additional re- 
search will add to our knowledge of the consultation process, so that 
the contribution of the “resource person” or “consultant” can be used 
more effectively in our society for the benefit of many kinds of client 
systems. 
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The Entry Problem in Consultation 


John C. Glidewell 


The aim of this paper is to contribute to the definition of a complex 
problem—the problem faced by a consultant and a client when they 
first try to enter into a working relationship. It would be presumptuous 
to propose a solution to such a knotty problem. It seems more ap- 
propriate and realistic to limit this paper to defining the problem. 

The paper is based upon the assumption that the entry of the con- 
sultant is a special case of a more general problem: the attachment of 
a new person to an existing social system. 

Examples are legion. They might include the introduction into a 
family of a tutor for a child temporarily unable to attend school, the 
attachment of a social work consultant to an existing nursing staff, the 
assignment of a nursing consultant to a teaching staff, or the introduc- 
tion of a human relations consultant to a corporation board. In each 
case the members of a functioning social system find that some opera- 
tions are being initiated and performed by a new person. In this case, 
the new person, being a consultant, is presumably authoritative, and 
also, being new, he is relatively unpredictable. The problem is that some 
relationship to this new person must be developed. Some relationship 
must be developed so that his performance, and the responses of others 
to it, can be better predicted. Better prediction will make his per- 
formance more amenable to control in the interests of the goals of the 
system—both substantive achievement goals and affiliative human re- 
lations goals. 


Limitations on the Problem 


For the purposes at hand, a special and limited meaning will be 
given to the phrase, “attachment to a social system.” It will be used to 
refer to the process of development of relationships with a person who is 
to be only temporarily a member of the system. It will not be used to 
refer to the process of development of relationships with a person who 
is to be a permanent member of the system.’ It is clearly true that the 





‘The term “attachment to a social system’ was borrowed from Jules Henry 
(1959) who uses it to refer to the state of being an integral part of a social sys- 
tem—in no way limited to temporary membership. For present purposes, however, 
“attachment” seems to carry the implication of a temporary arrangement as in- 
tended here. Perhaps the appropriate analogy is the military arrangement by which 
a person who is “attached” to an organization is only temporarily associated and 
entitled to only limited support from the organization. 
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consultant role is often being established these days as a permanent one, 
but this permanence involves either the development of a new role and, 
therefore, a basic structural change, or it involves the socialization of 
a new person into an existing role. Both are more fundamental process- 
es than can be explored here. 

Accordingly, this paper is limited to the exploration of the process 
of initiating a relationship between a client system and a temporary 
consultant. The consultation functions are to be performed temporarily 
either because the need is temporary or because the functions can be 
taken over—after a time—by existing roles. 


Consultant verus Consultant-Trainer 


It is important to differentiate those functions which are expected 
to terminate at the expiration of a short term need from those which 
are expected to be taken over and continued by existing roles. The first 
requires the application of objects, skills, ideas, or feelings which the 
client need never possess or control (like prescribing medication, or 
greasing an auto). The second requires that the client acquire possession 
and control of the objects, skills, ideas, or feelings, and it, therefore, 
implies learning (like the improvement of a golf swing, or the recogni- 
tion of the proper consistency of a pancake batter). The first relation- 
ship involves a consultant role; the second, a consultant-trainer role. 
This paper will be concerned with both roles. The distinction should be 
kept in mind, however, because the role of the consultant provokes less 
concern about demands for change in the system than does the con- 
sultant-trainer role. 


Organizational Attachment and Predictability 


It is proposed that a basic criterion of attachment to a social sys- 
. tem is predictability. This is a special case of the general proposition 
' that a basic criterion of the existence and nature of relationships is pre- 
dictability. The statement of lawful relationships takes the form of pre- 
dicting some aspect of one object or force from a knowledge of other 
objects or forces. 

Any application of this proposition to social relations must take 
account of the notion that social systems develop ultimate values and 
immediate goals. For the members of the system, the significant predict- 
ability for social roles is the forecast of performance in relation to 
ultimate values and immediate goals. The kinds of relationships to be 
developed in the process of attachment to a social system are those 
which insure, not that one knows just what a member will do in a given 
situation, but that, whatever he does, it will contribute to ultimate values 
and immediate goals. If the people in the system set a great store by 
creativity and invention, it may be important that the exact nature of 
the performance be unpredictable—so long as its goal-orientation is 
assured. To illustrate, it is not too important to predict just what sort 
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of medicine a doctor will give you when you are sick. You may, in fact, 
feel that if he is a really good doctor, his treatment will be so clearly 
unique to the time, to you and your illness, that it would be impossible 
to predict from facts previously known to you. It is quite important, how- 
ever, to insure that the physician contributes to the ultimate value of 
survival (that he doesn’t kill you) and to the immediate goal of relief 
from distress and disability. 


A Redefinition of the Problem 


From the foregoing conceptions, limitations, and distinctions, the 
entry problem can be redefined as that of initiating the development of 
relationships to provide a basis for predicting the contribution to 
ultimate values and immediate goals of a set of functions having certain 
characteristics, namely: 

They are now needed by the system, although probably to a different de- 

gree by different members. 

They either are needed only temporarily or can be taken over by exist- 
ing roles. 

They are not now available in the system. 

They can be performed expertly by the prospective consultant. 

In summary the entry problem becomes more or less difficult, de- 
pending upon the goodness of fit between the consultant and the client 
system with respect to stabilities and change tendencies in terms of per- 
ception of need, assignment of values, role expectation, resource and 
reward allocation, and feelings about the control of dependency. Good- 
ness of fit is intended to imply both congruence (as with values) and 
complementation (as with roles). The significant dimensions to be fitted 
can be outlined as follows: 


1. Perception of need, in terms of the 
a. extent of consensus in the total system that an immediate need 
exists, and 
b. importance of the need as measured against the ultimate values of 
the total system. 


ho 


. Perception of appropriateness of role allocation by those empowered 
to allocate roles, in terms of the criteria that 
a. the needed resources are not available in appropriate persons within 
the system, and 
b. the needed resources are available in the prospective consultant. 
3. Perception of the appropriateness of resource distribution by those 
empowered to distribute resources, in terms of the criteria that 
a. the consultant will be available to the different members on an 
equitable basis, and 
b. any new objects, ideas, skills, or feelings developed by the consul- 
tation process will be equitably distributed. 
4. Perception of the appropriateness of reward distribution by those em- 
powered to distribute rewards, in terms of the criteria that 








a. the consultant’s fee is appropriate to the need (relative to other 
needs), and of the quality and quantity of service proposed, and 

b. any rewards (income to the system) accruing from the prospective 
need reduction will be equitably distributed among the members. 

5. Perception of the appropriateness of the probable emotional inter- 

change between the consultant and the members of the system, in 

terms of the criteria that 

a. the members do not become so dependent that they will not be able 
to work without consultative support, and 

b. the members do not become so hostile toward or frightened by the 
dependency involved in the consultation that the consultant cannot 
be constructively employed. 


Each of the five dimensions carries its own dynamic for change. 
Need perceptions are never entirely satisfactory, and the search for the 
“real” needs is perpetual. Role allocation can never truly fit the individual 
differences among people and the ever-changing requirements of the 
tasks of the system. Both formal and informal role reallocation is con- 
tinuous, although sometimes painfully slow. Resource distribution can 
never keep pace with changing needs nor reward distribution with the 
balance between needs and changing contributions (Parsons & Shils, 
1952; Parsons, 1954). Finally, the exchange of feeling can never be all- 
supportive, Interdependencies always yield fears of dependency. Depriva- 
tion—even relative deprivation—yields apathy or rebellion. Evaluation 
yields fight and flight. Even support can yield jealousy. Any situation into 
which the consultant intervenes has its own dynamic for constructive 
changes and restraints (Lewin, 1947). The task is to find and reduce the 
restraining forces—liberating the growth potential of the system. 


Variations in Optimal Conditions for Entry 


The foregoing outline of the significant conditions for entry were cast 
in terms of perceptions. It might be construed to mean that the optimal 
conditions for entry are those in which the perceptions of the consultant 
and those of the power centers of the system are in substantial agreement. 
Such a construction was not intended—and it seems unlikely that such a 
situation can ever be found. The entry of the consultant into the system 
implies more or less change in the system—due in part to success or 
failure in substantive problem solving and in part to the impact of the 
attachment of a new role to the old system of role, resource, and reward 
allocation. The question of optimal entry conditions involves estimates 
of the extent to which the consultant and the client system may hold 
congruent, complementary, or conflicting perceptions and change ten- 
dencies, Congruence implies almost no change; complementation, slow 
change; and conflict implies fast change or fast termination of the attach- 
ment. The possible combinations of conditions are tremendously large, 
but it seems likely that most of them have been met somewhere or other 
in the practice of the helping professions. 

Consultation in conflict. Sometimes a consultant finds himself moti- 
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vated to attach himself to a social system which disagrees with him in all 
significant respects: about the existence of the need, about the internal 
availability of resources, about the consultant’s resources, about the basis 
for role, resource, and reward allocation, and about the feelings appro- 
priate in reaction to the consultant’s efforts. 

The great tradition of the reformer carries with it the theme of con- 
sultation in conflict. The theme has had many variations, but more often 
than not the reforming consultant and his client system have differed 
most sharply in their perception of the proper locus of power. For ex- 
ample, Poston’s work has been stimulated by a gnawing dissatisfaction 
with power vested in central control of material resources. 


Human values were lost in a maze of punch cards and number systems 
which were devoid of flesh and blood. Neighborhood life in any meaning- 
ful sense, the environment which had nurtured initiatives, civic integrity, 
and social responsibility, began to grow sterile. The control which men 
had once exercised over their own lives gradually slipped away into distant 
offices of a centralized and impersonal society. (Poston, 1953, p. 6.) 


It was the intent of the consultant to alter the locus of power in 
the system, and consequently the distribution of roles, resources, and 
rewards, The success of the first foray of such a reform movement would 
appear to depend in part upon the direction of changes already under 
way in the system and in part upon the availability of a sub-system ready 
to promote the reform, Taylor’s dream of a “third force” of efficiency 
experts independent of both labor and management lacked a power point 
of entry—until it sold its independence to either management or labor 
(Taylor, 1911). Poston (1953) seeks his power point of entry in commu- 
nity organization of dormant leadership. His goal is to transfer power 
from existing “non-democratic” organizations to the new democratic 
community organization. 

Where resistance to consultation is involved, some consultants have 
been successful as methodologists who suggest and assist in the conduct of 
self-surveys or other interpretative appraisals by the client system. At- 
tempts to provide interpretive consultation in conflict have produced some 
remarkable successes, as with the work of Jacques (1952) and the Tavi- 
stock Institute, and Lindemann (1957), Kline (1958), and their associ- 
ates at Wellesley. 

One can ask, quite justifiably, whether such change agents as Poston 
or especially Alinsky (1946) were acting in the consultant’s role. There is 
a broad and vague area which separates the consultant group from the 
assault force, but, differentiated or not, both must select carefully the 
point in the power structure at which they enter. 

Entry in the dark. As often as not a consultant is called upon to enter 
the system without any information about the state of affairs within the 
system with respect to the dimensions significant to entry. He must gather 
data as he enters, and he must face the possibility that the need is not 
seen by the most powerful member (e.g, Poston in Montana) ; that there 
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is no place for the consultant role in the correct perception of role, 
resource, and reward allocation; and that the typical emotional reaction 
to the prospect of the consultant role is one of hostility or fear or both. 
The entering consultant can assume that, in spite of manifest pleas for 
help, within the informal channels of communication in the client system, 
many members are committed—each to a different diagnosis, doctor, and 
treatment plan. Considering the amount of resistance that consultants 
regularly encounter, the fact that a consultant will enter in the dark is 
either a compliment to his courage, a comment on his conceit, or a mani- 
festation of his masochism—or all three. 


The observation phase. Is there a properly humble posture a pros- 
pective consultant can take? Perhaps. He can propose that a provisional 
relationship be established, enabling him to study the client system and 
enabling the system to study him. His “entry” is thus confined to the 
observer role. Observation is threatening to the system, to be sure, but less 
potent than the active consultant role. And the system is invited to make 
the observation a two way activity, so that the consultant withholds no 
information from any members who could be affected by the problem 
(so far as he knows). If such a temporary arrangement can be made, 
data can be collected to provide an estimate of whether any active entry 
can be made at all, and, if so, at what time and place in the system. 
Where negative indications are found, a constructive withdrawal is pre- 
sumably possible. 


Congruent need perception, A consultant or a client may feel that a 
minimum requirement for entry is the mutual recognition of the need 
and its importance. Working on the congruence alone as a base for entry, 
he will undertake—after an observation phase—a trial period of active 
consultation. He will propose that the trial period will reveal, first, 
whether the needed resources are available within the system. If they are 
found, the relationship can be curtailed and gradually terminated. If 
they are not found, his own skills can be tested for quality. The distribu- 
tion of his services among the members of the system can be evaluated 
from time to time and modified to meet agreed upon requirements for 
equity. In a like manner the equity of the distribution of other resources 
and rewards can be insured, with particular attention to the separation of 
the consultant’s and the executive’s roles. Finally, the feelings of the 
members about the consultant’s activities can be assessed and, when inter- 
pretation seems appropriate, interpreted to the members of the system. 

This experimental period is much like the “pilot run” proposed by 
the Tavistock group (Jacques, 1947), but it differs in that it is seen as a 
more extensive period of experimentation. It runs through a series of 
phases but never really ceases to maintain its experimental orientation, 
particularly where the consultant-trainer role is required (Thelen, 1954). 

The crux of the experimental approach is the initial argreement be- 
tween the consultant and the power figures of the system on the criteria 
and the rules of evidence by which the experimental results are to be 
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evaluated. Such an agreement may or may not entail a congruence of 
ultimate values; it must entail agreement on methods and immediate 
goals. 

In developing mental health consultant-trainer roles in public 
schools, the St. Louis County group began with observation, used a series 
of conferences to explore perceptions of needs and definition of roles, and 
to develop a provisional action plan, with a “built-in” evaluation tech- 
nique. The results were a program with steady growth but a wide vari- 
ation in need perception, consultant role definition, and action plans, in- 
cluding, in a few cases, the withdrawal of the consultant, (Buchmueller 
and Domke, 1956; Gildea, et. al., 1958; and Glidewell, 1955). 


Congruent need and role perceptions. A less adventurous consultant 
will want not only an agreed upon need, but also an authoritative estab- 
lishment of the need for and acceptability of his role as consultant and 
the client’s role as consultee, Resistance to consultation is often due to the 
feeling of the executive that he “ought to” be able to solve the problem 
without consultation. A successful solution by consultation is feared be- 
cause, in the eyes of the executive, it would discredit his competence. The 
establishment and acceptance of the complementary consultation roles 
can neutralize such a source of resistance. 

Given the agreement upon need and role allocation as a basis for 
entry (this assures the rate of the fee if not its cumulative amount), the 
consultant and the client system will try to agree upon a series of experi- 
ments with resources and reward distribution. Again, the necessary time 
investment must be made to reach initial agreement on experimental 
methods and evaluative criteria. 


Bases and experimentation. A consultant may seek more and more 
congruence and leave less and less to experimentation, but at least two 
limits appear. 

The consultant who expects fully to insure appropriate and realistic 
interchange of feelings between himself and the members is asking for 
some rather unusual advantages. He is asking for valid and reliable data 
about the feelings of persons, and this is hard to come by. He is also 
asking that both he and the client system resolve their conflicts about 
authority and dependency before he enters. Ten years of human relations 
training and research and experience by the National Training Labora- 
tories has reaffirmed the significance of dependency conflicts, but it has 
also established the difficulty of resolving them. (e.g. Stock and Thelen, 
1958). 

A second limit is set by the strength of the value set upon progress 
and change. At least in western civilization (and certainly in modern 
India and China) the value set on progress is as strong as the resistance 
to change. The more the congruence of perception needed by the consult- 
ant as a basis for entry, the fewer are the opportunities for change. Most 
consultants seem to try to strike a balance between an assaultive consul- 
tation in conflict and a pedestrian consultation in comfort. 
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There are, of course, all sorts of possible combinations of agreement 
and experimentation. Role, resource, and reward distributions often get 
established before there is an agreement about the nature of the problem. 
Data collection follows. Sometimes constructive feeling interchanges 
emerge first and substantive experimentation follows. The situations are 
as varied as life. 

The consultation is often admonished to enter “‘at the top” of the 
power structure, but, as has been pointed out (e.g. by Demerath, 1952), 
in complex organizations there may be many “tops” which will provide 
points of entry, The combinations and permutations of wholes and parts 
of a social system present infinite variety. 

Experimentation is uncertain, costly in time and work and pro- 
visional even in its outcome, Judgment about entry is a matter of cal- 
culated risk. Knowledge of the dimensions of the problem aid in the cal- 
culation. 


Summary 


In summary, it has been suggested that the entry problem can be 
defined in terms of the goodness of fit (in congruence, compfementation, 
or conflict) between the consultant and the client social system with 
respect to three principal variables: 


1. Perception of need. 

2. Perception of prospective equity of role, resource, and reward dis- 
tribution. 

3. Perception of prospective appropriateness of feeling interchange, with 
special concern about dependency and counter-dependency. 
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Some Ethical Problems in Group and 


Organizational Consultation 


Kenneth D. Benne 


The purpose of this paper is to identify and clarify, from the stance 
of the consultant, some of the “ethical” problems frequently encountered 
in the process of consultation. Its purpose is not to offer viable solutions 
to such problems. Such solutions can be discovered or created only by the 
consultant, usually in collaboration with his client and various significant 
others in his associational world. A few comments on how the rigors of 
ethical problem-solving may be eased, but never eliminated, in the life of 
the consultant are offered at the end of the essay. 


“Ethical” and “Technical” Problems of Consultation 


How can “ethical” problems be distinguished analytically from 
“technical” problems? The most obvious distinction is a linguistic one. 
If the statement of the confronting problem involves ethical predicates— 
“right,” “wrong,” “should,” “shouldn’t,’—it is primarily “ethical.” If 
the problem is stated in terms of posited relationships between means and 
ends, or the relative effectiveness of various means in attaining a given 
end, the problem is primarily “technical.” This distinction might be 
adequate were it not for factual conditions within the current practice of 
consultation. 

There is a typical lack of nicety in the language habits of practicing 
consultants and theorists of consultation in the use of “ethical” predi- 
cates, This may reflect lack of discipline in philosophical or in scientific or 
clinical terminologies. A consultant may be concerned with the “right” 
method for presenting observational data to the client concerning the 
client’s behavior. But this need not indicate an “ethical” quandary. It 
may be a “technical” problem of feedback—which method of feedback 
is more effective in getting some desired effect under these conditions? 
Or the consultant may question whether he, a member of Americans for 
Democratic Action, can be effective in consulting with the board of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. This sounds like a “technical” 
problem but it need not be. It may involve a concern about what will 
happen to my principles as a citizen and my membership as an ADA’er, 
if I consort intimately with NAM’ers and help them to become more 
effective in achieving their program goals. If this is the concern, it in- 
volves an “ethical” quandary, though the language used in stating it is 
“technical.” In the practical situations faced by consultants, the “ethical” 
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and “technical” aspects of consultation problems are complexly inter- 
twined. Either of the queries mentioned in the last paragraph if they were 
to occur in the actual experience of a consultation would contain both 
“ethical” and “technical” considerations for the consultant. Perhaps the 
language systems of consultants should be refined. But at any rate we can’t 
depend on current consultant language usage to furnish reliable indicators 
of “ethical” or “technical” problems. 

How then can “ethical” and “technical” problems of consultation 
be distinguished analytically? In a “purely technical” problem, the ele- 
ments of the problem are externalized. The “self” of the consultant, its 
future career, including its ideal self-image as well as its relationships in 
its significant associations, are not part of what is being judged and deter- 
mined in the solution of the problem. The “technical” problem is 
constructed in a way to exclude such considerations, The “technical” 
problem may involve estimates of the resources, attitudes, and abilities 
of the consultant relative to the client and client problem to be solved. 
But these are seen technically as part of the instrumentation of the prob- 
lematic situation and its effective resolution, not as what is centrally at 
stake in determining an adequate solution to the problem. 

In an “ethical” problem, on the other hand, what is being judged, 
in conjunction with other conditions and circumstances, is precisely the 
future career of the self, including its future membership or nonmember- 
ship in various morally significant associations, What will this or that 
action do to me as a person, a professional, or a consultant? Indeed, can 
I continue to function as the kind of person, professional, or consultant 
I am or aspire to be, if I enter into this consultant relationship, if I per- 
form these acts in the process of consultation? And along with these 
quandaries, questions about violation of the norms of present associations 
with various significant others, and thus of future continuance of these 
associations, are integrally involved. The “ethical” problem is constructed 
in a way to emphasize, not to exclude, such considerations. A new com- 
mitment or a confirmed recommitment of the self to specific moral values 
and normative principles is a part of the outcome to be achieved. 


A Rough Typology of Ethical Problems of Consultation 


Some ethical problems arise from conflicting normative expectations 
within the consultant-client relationship as to what the proper and 
required behaviors of the consultant vis-a-vis the client should be. The 
consultant brings some more or less clear normative images of the con- 
sultant role to his associations with a potential or actual client. These 
are re-enforced by more or less explicit consensual agreements about the 
central focus and permissible limits of the consultant role among the 
consultants’ colleagues in whatever significant associations with other 
consultants he maintains. The client system also has images about what 
the helpful consultant should or shouldn’t do. These may be based on 
previous experiences with consultants, Or they may be drawn from more 
“primitive” expectations with respect to the nature of “help” and the 
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proper ways of giving and receiving “help” in the quandaries and crises 
of life. People were taking difficulties to sources of “help” long before 
professionalized “consultation” emerged as a legitimate or semi-legitimate 
role in contemporary society. And expectations as to proper “help” and 
ways of giving and receiving it are inevitably brought by clients to any 
“helping” situation. Out of the lack of fit between consultant’s and 
client’s normative expectations about their proper and necessary relation- 
ship, many of the ethical problems of consultation are engendered. 

But consultants belong to other associations than those with their 
clients and with other consultants. Most consultants belong also to pro- 
fessional associations, Part of their credentials as sources of help to clients 
derives from their broader professional role and its supporting associations. 
The consultant may come to consultation as a “psychologist,” “psychia- 
trist,’ “anthropologist,” “sociologist,” “educator,” or “social worker.” 
Membership in a professional association carries some weight of moral 
scruples and inhibitions along with it. The intrusions of these moral 
standards into the choices and judgments of consultants accounts for 
another type of ethical problem in consultation. 

Consultants, in addition to their professional associations, are citizens, 
members of “the State” and often of voluntary associations which aim to 
influence “the State” on matters of public policy. Consultants also have 
membership in more “personal” associations such as the family and the 
church. Membership in these associations also involves moral identifica- 
tion with the norms they profess and practice. Even under the most rigid 
regimes of role segregation within the person of the consultant, the moral 
commitments, scruples, and inhibitions characteristic of these associations 
and the regions of the inner society of the consultant-person they control 
will intrude into choices precipitated within the consultation process. And, 
as they thus intrude, if they are consciously articulated, a third type of 
ethical problem is presented to the consultant. 

The next three sections will treat in turn one generalized ethical 
problem in each of these three types. 


Ethical Conflicts Arising within the Consulting Relationship 


I have selected ethical problems involving the virtue and counter- 
virtue of “flexibility” and “integrity” for treatment here. All consultants 
agree that there must be mutual accommodation between the initial 
expectations of client and of consultant in the establishment of a “healthy” 
and “effective” relationship. Moreover, they seem to agree that the rela- 
tionship ordinarily changes over time from less dependence of client upon 
the consultant, through interdependence, toward eventual autonomy on 
the part of the client. The moral drawn from these agreements is a 
counsel to the virtue of “flexibility” on the part of the consultant. 

Yet the consultant also has his “integrity” to maintain. And his 
integrity is defined by some system of values concerning the proper 
and required functioning of the consultant in helping a client. Moreover, 
this system of values, although ideally the consultant’s own, is normally 
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supported in general outline by his “agency” and/or by the formal or 
informal association of consultants to which he belongs. There are thus 
limits of adaptability for the consultant and some of these limits nor- 
matively define what “consultation” means for him. When demands from 
a client for help press upon these limits the consultant confronts an 
ethical problem, His future career as a “consultant self” as well as con- 
tinuance or non-continuance of his relationship with significant 
“consultant colleagues” are involved in the problem to be solved. 

The “ethical” problem is, of course, tied up with “technical” prob- 
lems. How well can the consultant predict the temporary or continuing 
character of some debilitating client demand upon him? Will the demand 
be relaxed and a more acceptable demand be substituted as the consul- 
tation proceeds? How adept is the consultant at withdrawing from a re- 
lationship which has become ethically untenable? And so the “technical” 
qualifiers of the “ethical” problem run on and on. But the core “ethical” 
problem remains, “Flexibility” is both a “technical” and “ethical” virtue 
in consultation, And anxiety on the part of the consultant about “ethical” 
contamination from the client may at times be a neurotic rationalization 
for inflexibility, the personal bases of which are clouded to the consultant. 
But the “anxiety” is at other times a “rational fear” based upon the sober 
fact that both “change agent” and “client” change during a process of 
consultation. And change may involve disintegration of a self and its 
associations without valid re-integration and rebuilding. 

This species of problem always presents itself in specific consultation 
situations. It can only be well settled in relation to such situations and 
not in general terms by purely dialectical methods. But it seems to me a 
valid demand upon the training and supervision of a consultant that he 
be given help in distinguishing the “neurotic” from the “rational” forms 
of such problems as they present themselves to him. The prior labeling of 
ethical concern for his integrity on the part of a consultant as necessarily 
a cover for some personality deficiency in relating to others hardly augurs 
well for the development of a body of valid ethical knowledge with respect 
to consultant relations. 


Intrusions from other Professional Associations 


The “consultant-client” relationship is not the same in its normative 
demands upon the consultant as the “researcher-subject,” the “clinician- 
patient,” or “teacher-student” relationships upon social scientist, psychi- 
atrist, or educator. Yet in some of their professional associations, often 
their primary ones, consultants are social scientists, psychiatrists, or edu- 
cators as well as consultants, There is some overlap in these role-relation- 
ships. Consultants do collect and interpret data about the behavior of the 
client. They do help clients to clarify distorted perceptions. They do 
stimulate and support the learning of new knowledges and skills in the 
client system. This overlap in role requirements makes thorough role- 
segregation impossible. In efforts to integrate discrepant but overlapping 
roles, ethical problems arise. 











To illustrate the ethical aspects of problems precipitated by the 
intrusion of role images and norms from other professional relationships 
into the consultation situation, the “researcher-subject” versus the “con- 
sultant-client” relationship has been selected. The primary value served 
by the researcher’s trafficking with his subjects is the testing of some 
hypothesis. The hypothesis originates outside the interaction between 
researcher and subject, usually out of some gap or discrepancy in current 
knowledge claims within the field of behavioral studies to which the 
researcher is professionally committed. The aim of the researcher is not 
to help the subject clarify its situation and function more adequately 
within it. The deferred value which the knowledge gained from the 
interaction may eventually have for the subjects figures more in the justi- 
fication of the enterprise to non-scientists than in the motivational system 
of the researcher qua researcher. Since his primary aim is building knowl- 
edge, he is not concerned with his subject as a case but rather as an 
instance to provide confirmation or disconfirmation to the hypothesis he 
is formulating and/or testing. The collaboration between researcher and 
subject, while in some measure necessary, is a sharply limited and 
truncated collaboration, This is necessary to save the research from 
“contamination.” 

In the consultant-client relationship, the consultant is concerned 
centrally with the client’s case. Hypotheses for guiding data collection in 
the process of consultation derive from the case situation of the client 
system, and one of the principal criteria for choosing what behavior to 
study is immediate pay-off in terms of situational clarification for the 
client system. The relationship worked toward is one of “full” collabora- 
tion between consultant and client. The main psychic rewards of the 
consultant come from the more adequate and intelligent functioning of 
the client system which hopefully follows from the processes of consul- 
tation. 

The normative principles defining and guiding the establishment, 
maintenance, and termination of the two kinds of relationships, if func- 
tionally appropriate to the differing goals, are thus at points significantly 
different. It is thus not surprising that the “scientist” acting as “con- 
sultant” should at times find his “scientist self’ threatened by the de- 
mands upon him of “client behavior” which does not conform to the 
standards of “good subject behavior.” Or, to use the opposite terminology 
—that his “consultant self” should be tempted by the demands upon him 
of his “unregenerate scientist self.” The conflict may take the form of 
feelings of disloyalty to “science” for not taking advantage of the rare 
research opportunities which his access to the client system offers along 
with inhibitions imposed by the consultant ethic of not deluding the 
client with respect to his major motivations in probing the client system 
and situation. Or it may take the form of anxiety that he is losing his 
scientific hard-headedness in enjoying the psychic rewards of helping 
his client. In any event, conflict between the ethical demands of the two 
roles upon the self of the consultant-researcher is almost certain to occur. 
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Intrusions from Civic and Personal Moralities of the Consultant 


Particular intrusions of this type of ethical dilemmas are more 
disparate and harder to illustrate representatively than are instances 
of the other two types. For the attendant moralities in the civic, re- 
ligious, and other non-professional indentifications of people who con- 
sult are usually both more various, as among members of this class, and 
less systematically articulated within individual members, than are their 
professional moralities. But the norms of these non-professional associa- 
tions do engender difficulties for their members who are contemplating 
engagement in or who are actually engaged in consultation. Where 
these norms have not been clearly formulated and articulated in con- 
ceptual terms, they may intrude as feelings of uneasiness or as attitudes 
of suspicion toward and total rejection of certain kinds of potential 
clients. Where they have been formulated in conceptual terms, the 
ethical issues between these normative principles and the normative 
principles involved in consultation processes can be joined and dealt 
with rationally. Perhaps some consultants need to work on articulating 
and formulating their civic, religious, and personal “philosophies” as a 
pre-condition of adequate recognition and handling of ethical issues 
of this third type. 

Let us assume, for illustrative purposes, a psychologist-consultant 
who has articulated his political philosophy. Let us assume further that 
he is committed to a social-democratic point of view and implements 
this point of view through active participation in Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and the Democratic Party. This psychologist is asked to 
consult with the management of a “reactionary” corporation on its 
industrial relations difficulties. Should he accept such a consultant re- 
lationship? Or, if so, under what conditions? His own social-political 
point of view is nearer to that of the union leadership with whom the 
corporation is in conflict. If he is successful in his consultation, he may 
be strengthening the party to the conflict whose social-political values 
he opposes in his political identifications. Or, perhaps, he can not be 
successful as a consultant in helping management in clarifying its situ- 
ation, in locating weaknesses in its skills and understandings and in 
strengthening these, because of the ideological conflicts involved for 
him. Perhaps, on the other hand, his consultation may actually influence 
management toward fuller acceptance of unionism and toward some 
revision of its present social-political posture. What makes the problem 
of the consultant “ethical” is that it involves in its solution the future 
career of the self of the consultant as a political person and the future 
of significant political associations which he maintains, along with ques- 
tions of the effectiveness and integrity of his consultant self. 

If he does establish a consulting relationship, similar problems will 
probably dog him at points in the processes of consultation, unless he 
terminates or significantly modifies his previous political values and 
associations. The problems are not different in kind from those experi- 
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enced by a Roman Catholic sociologist asked to consult with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches on its missionary program or an integration- 
ist anthropologist consulting with the state department of education of 
a southern state on its program to maintain racial segregation in the 
schools. As conflicts are sharpened along ideological lines, collaboration 
across these lines acquires connotations of “disloyalty” and “treason.” 

That such division is always oversimplification maintains the 
validity of the problem of choice for the consultant. That a conflict sit- 
uation fosters and reenforces such oversimplification as a social fact 
and squeezes all men, including consultants, to choose up sides lends 
further urgency to the choices to be made. Can a consultant effectively 
“represent” the values of a wider mediating community to a party to a 
conflict with whom he consults—values of science, of impartiality, of 
suspended judgment, or of continuing communication? 

This question of “can” is an empirical question which requires 
valid understanding of both the consultant and his associations on the 
one hand and the client and its situation on the other, as well as some 
estimate of the larger historical situation in which both function. An 
affirmative answer here keeps the choice open for the consultant. But 
the questions of “should” still remain and must be settled in their own 
right and by the consultant. The realistic hope is not that these ques- 
tions be abolished magically from an ideologically conflicted world. It 
is rather that they be answered openly, clearly, and rationally rather 
than by processes of euphemism, drift, or partisan righteousness. 


Aids to Consultants in Their Ethical Quandaries 


Only a few of the ethical quandaries encountered by consultants 
alive to such dilemmas have been illustrated. Perhaps the “facticity” of 
such choices has been established and a useful typology for locating 
principal sources of ethical frustration has been provided. 

So far, the counsel to a consultant has been that he must face, rec- 
ognize, articulate, and “rationally” resolve his ethical conflicts for him- 
self, if they are to be resolved at all. This, I believe, is wise counsel. 

But can (and should) consultants be helped by others in facing, 
recognizing, articulating, and rationally resolving ethical difficulties? 
Here too the answer is a conditional affirmative. The quest for an 
answer lies in two main directions—in the pre-service and in-service 
training of consultants; and in more effective professionalization of con- 
sultation services to groups and organizations. 

Making valid distinctions between neurotic anxieties and ethical 
concerns is a “learned” rather than a “natural” ability. Moreover, the 
making of the distinction by an individual consultant usually requires 
the help of others more detached from personal involvement in the 
situations where the distinction is required. Consultants, in their pre- 
service training, need to be confronted by situations which involve 
ethical choices. They need help in sorting out and articulating these 
choices. They need “coaching” in the making of choices, not toward a 
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standard solution but toward a solution which is “right” for the con- 
sultant. Such “coaching” can not be rationally separated from training 
processes designed to increase the self-knowledge of the consultant, in- 
cluding knowledge of areas of the self most vulnerable to neurotic 
anxieties. 

Nor is it enough that consultants receive such help in their pre- 
service training. Consultants need such continuing help during their in- 
service practice of consultation too. Whether such help takes the form 
of supervisory conferences, periodic workshops and clinics for con- 
sultants, or some other format will depend on the working situations 
of the consultants involved. In either pre-service or in-service training 
for consultants, both “technical” and “ethical” languages need to be 
developed and utilized. The proper choice and utilization of such 
languages is an important outcome of the training. If only “technical” 
language is legitimized in the training, this learning outcome is unlikely 
to be well-served. 

Part of the difficulty of developing general ethical codes for group 
and organizational consultation is that the present practitioners of the 
art are drawn from numerous rather than single primary professional 
identifications. It is unwise and impossible for psychologist-consultants 
to legislate norms of appropriate behavior for psychiatrist-consultants, 
however attractive the prospect might be to psychologists. And the 
reverse is true. And so it runs for sociologists and social workers, anthro- 
pologists and educators, or any combination of these. The answer may 
lie in part in developing cross-professional associations of consultants 
who can work toward developing general “advices” to typical ethical 
problems of consultation. The answer may lie in part in specializing 
existing codes within particular professions to take account of special 
problems of group and organizational consultation. 

It is well to remember that consultants can not by themselves fully 
solve ethical problems in their relationships with clients, For clients, ap- 
proaching and engaging in consultation, also have ethical scruples and 
concerns, as well as neurotic anxieties and crippling ignorances. And 
their training and organization to be good and effective clients must 
eventually generate its own client wisdoms. These will have to come 
to terms with the professional wisdom of consultants in the actual build- 
ing and handling of ethically right and technically effective consultant- 
client relationships. 








A Selected Annotated Bibliography on 
the Consultant Relationship with Groups 


Arthur Blumberg 


As one seeks to gather information from printed materials con- 
cerning the consultation process, one is struck by three central thoughts: 
(1) the relative paucity of published writings, (2) the lack of research 
aimed directly at consulting phenomena, and (3) the fact that much 
widely separated and unconnected work and discussion about consulting 
is taking place. 

A search of the Education Index reveals that the term “consultant” 
first appeared in 1947. Since that time fifty-two publications have been 
indexed. The corresponding figures for the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature are 1944 and twenty-five. The annual volume of writings is 
increasing. 

Examination of these publications indicates that many are devoted to 
a “we did this” or “you ought to do this” frame of reference. There are 
a number, however, that take a problem or semi-theoretical approach. 
Viewed in this light, part of the problem of building a consultation bib- 
liography is concerned with getting enough generalized meaningful 
material from a scarce supply rather than having to cull the most im- 
portant from a large volume of theory and research. 

Another difficulty that is encountered with this particular bib- 
liographic task is that a number of important writings turn up as un- 
published doctoral studies or reports of workshops or seminars. 

The usual channels of library research do not show the whole 
picture. It was this factor that prompted the insertion of the third point 
above. A survey of the literature leads one to see that many professional 
groups are interested in the problems of consultation but are unaware 
of what is going on in other disciplines. Thus we have reports from 
social work, education, social psychology, adult education, business and 
industry, and intergroup relations. Reference is frequently made in these 
writings to work in the same professional area, but rarely to thinking 
in others. 

Undoubtedly there will be readers who will want to add some 
references that are not included and those who will want to subtract. 
The problem with any “selected” bibliography rests with the bias of the 
selector as to what is most important. 
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1. Adult Education Association of the United States of America. Super- 
vision and Consultation, Chicago: Adult Education Association, 1956. 


This pamphlet consists of a series of short articles dealing with the 
supervisory-consultative relationship. The point is made that the essen- 
tial difference between supervision and consultation is that the supervisor 
is responsible for the work of the supervisee and the consultant has no 
direct responsibility for the work of the client. Nevertheless, many problems 
in the two relationships are similar. It is proposed that the closer the 


supervisor assumes an educative role the more his relationship becomes 
consultative in nature. 


2. Anderson, Florence L., & Shangold, Benjamin. Role of the consultant 
in adult education. Adult Education Bulletin, 1950, 14, 14-20. 


A number of cautionary guideposts are discussed for consultant be- 
havior, Attention is given to the idea that consulting skills must extend 
far beyond knowledge of the problem area; that knowledge of the various 
situational and human factors must be part of the consulting picture; and 
that diagnostic skills are essential to the success of a consultation. A major 
goal of the consulting process is noted as increasing the capacity of the 
consultees to cope with new problems. Attention is also given to the 
forces which prevent people from seeking help and to some ethical con- 
siderations of consultation. 


3. Anderson, Vernon E. Human side of curriculum development. Educa- 
tional Leadership, 1947, 4, 218-221. 


The consultant is one who is able to believe in and practice an in- 
formal give-and-take approach to his work. The consultant will find that 
the “warm-up” process in group consultation is a slow one and that he 
will not be accepted until he has given himself the opportunity to work 
with the consultees on a cooperative basis—the implication being that, as 
in any group situation, an interpersonal testing process takes place. 


4. Blaha, M. Jay. When and how the consultant can be used most effec- 
tively. Educational Leadership, 1952, 10, 96-100. 


There are two major purposes here: (1) to enumerate conditions 
when a consultant is needed, and (2) to discuss the necessary preliminary 
preparations for a consultation, The need for consultation may be con- 
sidered as any time during the problem-solving process when the group, 
after assessment, feels it has exhausted its resources and is unable. to pro- 
ceed further without help. In regard to pre-consultative activity, attention 
is given to the kinds of mutual consultant-consultee agreements that 
should take place regarding why a consultant is needed, the framework 
and limitations of the problem, and what has transpired previously. 


5. Blumberg, Arthur. Some human relations problems of the education- 
al consultant. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1954. 

This study is based on the premise that as a consultant works with a 


group on its task he is also confronted with and must solve numerous 
human relations problems. The data were gathered through interviews 
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with consultants and are focused on their perceptions of the human re- 
lations of the consulting situation. 


6. Blumberg, Arthur. A nurse consultant’s responsibility and problems. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1956, 56, 606-608. 


Focus in this paper is directed at the collaborative nature of consult- 
ing and the necessity for the consultant to assume a variety of roles during 
the consultation. In addition to being viewed as a person with special- 
ized skills, the consultant is seen as one who is capable of lending support 
to a group—“building them up” so to speak, so that they acquire confi- 
dence in their own ability to solve problems. 


7. Bordin, Edward S., et al. Effective consultation. Adult Leadership, 
1955, 3, 10, 13-26. 

This “workshop” section of Adult Leadership lays emphasis on the 
interpersonal relationships necessary to effective consultation. Hints are 
offered to the client as to how to make the best use of the consultant. 
The suggestion is made that consultants must look beyond the verbalized 
questions or problems of the client in order to find out whether or not 
these represent the actual reason for his presence or symptoms of deeper 
personal or group difficulties. 


8. Bradford, Leland P. The use of psychodrama for group consultants. 
Sociatry, 1947, 1, 2, 192-197. 

Consideration is given to the various ways in which consultants may 
use psychodrama to help groups. It is noted that the use of this technique 
requires much preparation on the part of the consultant. This article 
also suggests that consultants are frequently misused by groups. For ex- 
ample, the group may, under the guise of seeking help, actually expect 
the consultant to give all the answers, or to lend weight and authority 
to a rambling interchange of opinionated ignorance. 


9. Brown, Theodore H. The business consultant. Harvard Business Re- 
view, 1944, 21, 183-189. 

The concern of this article was to “. . . evaluate the proper function 
of the part time adviser in government and industrial circles.” A basic 
issue for the employer of the consultant is raised. When we hire an out- 
side consultant are we interested in merely securing additional help for 
our problems or in getting the benefit of specific skills? The latter motiva- 
tion is that which should characterize the consultant-consultee relation- 
ship. Cautions are offered for both parties. For the consultant—be aware of 
your own motivation; do you consult for service or profit primarily? For 
the consultee—bear in mind the temporary nature of the consultation; 
don’t try to lengthen the relationship by hiring the expert as a permanent 
staff member. 


10. Cocking, Walter D. Role of the educational consultant. School Ex- 
ecutive, 1956, 75, 7. 
This is a brief summary, in an editorial vein, of the contemporary 
consulting scene. The primary issue raised is that consulting is a loose 
profession that carries no qualifications or standards. In order to be a 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


consultant it is only necessary to “hang out a shingle.” Suggestions are 
made of a number of areas which, when studied, could throw much 
needed light on various consultative problems. 


Curtis, H. A. Improving consultant service. Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, 1953, 39, 279-292. 


The premise is offered that greater consultative service could be 
rendered if the consultant and consultee had a better understanding of 
each other’s role. The crucial time for role development and understand- 
ing is when the consulting relationship is being established. An under- 
standing of roles is achieved as the parties get insight into their re- 
spective psychological tasks through behavior conducive to the perform- 
ance of these tasks. 


Hull, J. H. Value of continuing professional consultant service. 
School Executive, February, 1952, 71, 44. 


This discussion centers around some of the values that may obtain 
when a consultant maintains continuing relationships with an administra- 
tor. The consultant, serving in an advisory capacity, can be used as a pro- 
fessional sounding board on critical issues. The point is made that, be- 
cause there should be no administrative connection between consultant 
and consultee, the relationship can provide opportunity for consultee 
therapy of a cathartic nature. 


Jenkins, David H. The ‘helping’ relationship in education, School 
of Education Bulletin, University of Michigan, 1951, 22, 5. 

It is suggested here that the giving and taking of help is more proc- 
ess-centered than content-centered. It is not so much a question of sup- 
plying the right answers (in the perception of the helper) as it is of 
putting into motion a process which will (1) allow us to maintain our 
personal integrity and self-respect, (2) give us increased motivation to 


work on the problem, and (3) give us help on methods of solving prob- 
lems. 


. Lawler, M. R. Work of the consultant. Unpublished doctoral dis- 


sertation, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 


This report is one of the first comprehensive studies of educational 
consulting processes. Several problems are raised: (1) the point at which 
the consultant enters the situation to help define the problem seems to 
make a difference in the way he might work, (2) problem definition 
should be viewed as a continuous process rather than as a hard and fast 
decision, and (3) a favorable consultative atmosphere must be developed. 
Consultation is seen as a condition where not only are opportunities to 
communicate provided, but a feeling of freedom to express oneself exists. 


Lippitt, Ronald, Watson, Jeanne, & Westley, Bruce H. The Dynamics 
of Planned Change. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958. 
Though not focused directly on the consultant, this book considers 

the dynamics of the planned change process and cites examples of how 
change agents have worked. The authors suggest that it is a “. . . com- 
parative study of the principles and techniques which furnish the basis of 
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the work of the various types of professional helpers concerned with such 
(planned) change.” Though no definitive answers are given or intended, 
an important contribution of this volume is the aid it offers the reader 
in conceptualizing the process of planned change and the various roles 
of the change agent. 


16. McGregor, Douglas, Knickerbocker, Irving, Haire, Mason, & Bavelas, 


Alex. The consultant role and organizational leadership: improving 
human relations in industry. Journal of Social Issues 1948, 3, 3-54. 


This issue of the Journal represents the initial attempt of the authors 
to bring their research and experiential insights in industrial human rela- 
tions into an integrated theoretical approach. Of particular interest to 
consultants is McGregor’s paper on “The Staff Function in Human Re- 
lations.” The problem of staff as opposed to line responsibilities are dis- 
cussed, The proposition is advanced that in certain respects the methods 
of the staff expert (consultant) resemble those of the psychological ther- 
apist—one being an educator, the other a therapist. A focal point is the 
suggestion that the consultant must establish a relationship in which he 
will be perceived as a source of help in solving the problem. 


17. Morphet, Edgar L. What is a consultant? School Executive, 1952, 


72, 9. 


A differentiation is made between the “efficiency expert” or “oracle” 
concept of consulting and that view which looks at the consultation proc- 
ess as a cooperative problem-solving affair. The interesting point is made 
that many school systems feel safer when they have an “oracle” to con- 
sult with from time to time. The primary need is seen, however, as the 
need for the kind of consultant who is interested in helping school per- 
sonnel to develop more effective ways of working together so that they 
can discover, solve, and implement the solutions to their problems 
through cooperative effort. 


18. National Training Laboratory in Group Development. Consultation 


as a training function. In Explorations in Human Relations Train- 
ing. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1953. 


The consultation process is seen as a logical extension of the training 
program. After completion of training, the trainer may consult with the 
trainee at strategic intervals, serving as a source of procedural suggestions, 
a reality tester with multiple frames of reference, an aid in the process 
of continual reassessment of goals and activities, and as a source of 
emotional support. Productive collaboration is discussed and the follow- 
ing barriers are noted to the achievement of a collaborative philosophy: 
(1) feeling on the part of the consultant that the process only involves 
change in the consultee, (2) the tendency toward increased dependency 
on the consultant, (3) increased resistance by the consultee, and (4) 
conditions where there is verbal assent to change but no action. 


19. Savage, W. W. Educational Consultants and their Work in Mid- 





Western State Departments of Education. Chicago: Mid-West Ad- 
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ministration Center, Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago, 1952. 


The aim of this study was “. . . to gain information on the nature 
and extent of all consultant services provided to local schools and ad- 
ministrators, and to seek opinions from state department personnel as to 
those factors which make their work effective.’ Among the areas with 
which the study deals are the following: education and experience of 
consultants, the way in which their time is spent, their functions and ob- 
jectives, the problems with which they work, the type of planning they 
do, their follow-up, successes, failures, the factors that they perceive either 
help or hinder them, and their work with interschool groups. 

The findings substantiate the statement made that “attitudes, the 
‘emotional climate’ existing in a consultative situation, and the emotional 
stability and the personal adjustment of both consultant and consultee 
determine in large measure the success or failure of consultation.” 


20. School of Social Service Administration, The Workshop on the Con- 
sultation Process. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1951. 


This report of a “Consultation Workshop” puts emphasis on consul- 
tation as being a tool in the problem-solving process. It makes the point 
that the aim of consultation is not to “convey total and basic bodies of 
knowledge and skills.” Rather, the aim of the consultative device is seen 
as that of bringing particular skills or learnings to bear on appropriate 
situations. A recommendation is made that part of a consultant’s experi- 
ence should include that of having been a consultee—in order to help 
get insight into consulting role relationships. 


21. Taba, Hilda, Brady, Elizabeth H., & Robinson, James T. Intergroup 
Education in the Public Schools. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1952. 


Though not entirely concerned with consultative problems, this 
volume does raise the issue of the comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the outside or staff consultant working on a problem for 
which he is not operationally responsible. It is noted, in particular, that 
the person from the outside may be unaware of and have no way of 
finding out what are some of the crucial facts in the local situation. 


22. Towle, Charlotte Consultation: Frame of Reference for Group 
Discussion and Application in Specific Situations, Chicago: School 
of Social Service, University of Chicago, 1951. 


The initial premise of this paper is that the process of consultation 
is one of sharing—‘“the giving and taking of help in an interpersonal sit- 
uation.” Focus is given to the teaching-helping components of the process 
in the absence of explicit administrative authority, although the implicit 
authority of ideas, knowledge, and superiors is seen as integral to the situ- 
ation. Initial problems of consultation are seen as (1) lessening dependency 
on the consultant, (2) dealing with resistance to authority when it is 
implicit rather than explicit, and (3) conveying the help an individual 
needs in order to be competent. 








23. Troyer, Raymond E. The principles of consultative work in educa- 
tion. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1951. 


The purpose of this study was to determine principles of consulta- 
tive work in in-service training programs in education. It is a normative- 
survey type of research involving an intensive review of the literature and 
numerous visitations to consulting situations. Principles are developed 
around the following areas of consultative work: planning, role, purposes, 
internal organization, external organization, problem-solving, group and 
individual relations, and evaluation. 
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SPSSI GRANTS - IN - AID FOR RESEARCH 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues announces a 
new program of Grants-in-Aid for research relating to social issues. 
Twenty-two hundred dollars ($2200) have been allocated to aid research 
bearing upon any of the following areas of interest: 


A. Desegregation: Techniques of producing change in practices 
and attitudes; the use of non-violence; activating the oppressed. 


B. Juvenile Delinquency: Methods of identifying and treating de- 


linquency-prone individuals and situations; middle-class delin- 
quency. 


C. International Tensions: Methods of conflict resolution; reduc- 
tion of suspicion; “deterrence” ; national images; the “revolution 
of expectations.” 


D. Education: The use and misuse of tests; “meritocracy”; enlist- 
ing citizen support for costs of education; academic freedom. 
The topics listed next to each issue are meant to be suggestive of the wide 
range of research topics that may be eligible for Grants-in-Aid. 


Applications for Grants-in-Aid up to $2200 to cover all or some por- 
tion of the expenses involved in conducting a research study relevant to 
one of the above social issues are solicited. The number of grants that can 
be given under this program is limited by the financial requirements of the 
project(s) judged to have the highest priority and merit. An application 
should state, briefly: (1) The purpose of the research; (2) the relevance 
of the research to a social issue; (3) the design and methodology of the 
research; (4) the amount of money which is being requested; and (5) 
how the money will.be spent. 

Applications for a Grant-in-Aid must be submitted by January 1, 
1961, to be considered. Announcement of the recipient(s) of the Grant(s) 
will be made by February 15, 1961. Applications should be sent to: 


Dr. Morton Deutsch 
(SPSSI Grants-in-Aid Committee) 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated 
Murray Hill, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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